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XV MAY, 1900 NUMBER™S 


EDITORIAL LETTER. 


To THE READERS: 

We have a matter of unusual interest and importance to 
present this month. There is among us today a widespread 
recognition of the fact that a better historical and practical 
knowledge of the Bible is an imperative need of the Christian 
church; and there is also an enthusiastic desire, even a purpose, 
on the part of multitudes of intelligent people to obtain this 
knowledge. The means by which this better understanding of 
the Bible can be realized have been growing rapidly during the 
past ten years. There are now many good books and periodi- 
cals which present the results of the best recent scholarship 
concerning the Bible; and there are many persons who have 
made a careful historical, literary, and religious study of the 
Scriptures— ministers, teachers, college graduates, and private 
Bible students—who are ready to communicate to others what 
they have themselves gained from their labors. 

time seems ripe for a general and well-organized 
advance in the study of the Bible. We therefore welcome the 
‘proposal of the CounciL oF SEvENTY which may be read in 
another portion of this issue (pp. 379-80). No better plan could 
be devised for calling attention to the need, and for arousing 
persons to active work, than this of having a “ Bible-study 
Sunday”’ at the beginning of the school year. It will focus the 
interest and form a starting-point for real achievement. 

The pastor will on this occasion explain to his people the 
necessity of a larger, better knowledge and use of the Bible, 
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and the grand opportunity which is now offered those who will 
undertake to meet this need. He will acquaint himself with 
the best books, the best periodicals, and the best guides in Bible 
study, so that the work done may be as true and as successful as 
possible. He will awaken enthusiasm for the study, and will 
organize those who desire to take it up. He will himself direct 
the Bible study of his people, in the Sunday school, and in 
weekday classes, or he will provide some other competent and 
energetic person. 

We bespeak for this movement the hearty and conscientious 
codperation of every pastor in America. We all of us desire a 
revival of religion which shall sweep over this country and exalt 
the cause of Christ, which shall bring countless men and women 
of noble lives and genuine devotion to humanity into active 
fellowship with our churches, and which shall stir the Christians 
within the churches to a higher type of living and a more self- 
sacrificing service to mankind. Is there any more likely way to 
induce such a religious awakening than to bring multitudes to the 
devout and earnest study of the Bible itself? The purpose of 
such a study on the part of the people should not be—will not 
be—to acquaint themselves with critical discussions concerning 
the Bible, or with the varying interpretations of the Bible. The 
purpose rather must be to understand the Bible, to learn what it 
teaches, and to gain from it the inspiration to live the life which 
it presents as God’s ideal for men. 

It is well that this plan for a “ Bible-study Sunday” has been 
proposed so early, for it deserves the thought, prayer, and effort 
of all who have at heart the welfare of Christianity, who believe 
that Jesus is the light of the world, and that his gospel is a 
divine message to men. Let us show our reverence for the 
Bible by knowing it better and living it more fully. 


In the March number (p. 163) some suggestions were 
made concerning a complete index to the BrsticaL WorLp, and 
we asked whether there were three hundred subscribers who 
wished such an index at the price of one dollar a copy, estimat- 
ing that about this amount would be required to meet the cost 
of publication. Fifty persons have written to us that they 
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would like the index. Many of these have said that an index 
was a necessity, and have urged that, if enough subscriptions 
were not received at the first call, a second call should be made. 
Some have written that they would rather purchase two copies 
than have the plan fail. One faithful friend of our journal, a 
man of experience in indexing work, has even made the gener- 
ous offer to prepare the copy for this index with no other reward 
than that of performing a service to the great cause of Bible 
study. In view of these things, we think it is simple duty to 
go forward with the preparation of the index. But before 
undertaking the expense of its publication we shall need to 
receive more —if possible, two hundred more —subscriptions 
for the work, in reply to this second presentation of the matter. 
Please address such subscriptions, without unnecessary delay, to 
the editors of the BisticaL Wor Lp. 


We feel that it would greatly inspire and benefit our readers 
if they would acquaint themselves with the recent book by Dr. 
George Matheson, entitled Studies of the Portrait of Christ,» which 
has within a year gone through four editions. It is primarily a 


devotional work, a deep, absorbing soul-meditation upon the pic- 
ture of Jesus‘as the gospels portray him. We do not enough 
realize Christ to ourselves; the contemplation of his divine 
teaching, his exalted life, his calm and persuasive spirit, is not 
as common as it should be. Dr. Matheson’s book will help 
all to this fuller knowledge and appreciation of Jesus. The 
treatment of the life is broadly chronological, and a second 
volume will later complete the work. 
THE Epirors. 


* Published by Messrs. A. C. Armstrong & Son, New York, 1899; pp. x-+ 326; 
$1.75. 
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THE METHODS OF THE SAGES IN TEACHING. 


TuE books of the Old Testament group themselves naturally 
into three classes: the legal books, the prophetic books, and the 
wisdom books. Each class of literature has played 
an essential part in the history of the Hebrews, and 
the three groups of books must be studied, not only 
each by itself, but also each in relation to the others. 
No good knowledge of the life and thought of the Hebrew people 
can be obtained except by a complete study of the literature which 
is preserved for us in the Old Testament. The wisdom books, 
Proverbs, Job, Ecclesiastes, and the Song of Songs— and, outside 
of the Hebrew canon, the apocryphal books called the Wisdom 
of Solomon and the Wisdom of Ben-Sirach (Ecclesiasticus) — 
contain the main extant portion of the teachings of the sages, 
although in other books some of this element appears. 


THE Wispom 
ELEMENT IN THE 
OLD TESTAMENT 


The wisdom of the Hebrew sages was thoroughly Semitic 
both in form and in method. It was not philosophy in the 
modern sense; nevertheless, it was the philosophy 
of that time and people. Busy, earnest, and able 
minds grappled with the problems of life, endeavor- 
ing to ascertain its meaning, and to arrive at a practical world- 
view from which to determine the principles of conduct with 
reference to the greatest individual and social good. In this wis- 
dom element Israel came into closest connection with the world 
at large; in it also the Old Testament religion closely touched 
Christianity. 


THE PHILOSOPHY 
OF THE TIME 


The forms in which the teachings of the wise men of Israel 
were expressed were various. The proverb, the riddle, the 
enigma, the fable, the parable, and other kinds of 

literary expression, all appear. Of the proverbs an 
Hesrew Sages illustration is not necessary. It would be difficult, 
if not impossible, to point to another collection of 

sayings which contain so much keen, practical wisdom, so well 
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expressed, as that of the Old Testament book of Proverbs. Many 
of these sayings are, and should continue to be, household 
adages; the book deserves a larger use than it now receives. 
The riddle is seen in Samson’s saying : 

.Out of the eater came forth meat, 

And out of the strong came forth sweetness (Judg. 14: 14). 
And when no one was able to solve the riddle, Samson’s wife 
made the answer known. Then he said laconically to the people: 

If ye had not plowed with my heifer, 

Ye had not found out my riddle (Judg. 14: 18). 
The book of Proverbs contains a number of enigmas, of which a 
familiar one may be quoted, with its solution: 


The horseleach hath two daughters, crying, Give, give. 
There are three things that are never satisfied, 

Yea, four that say not, Enough: 

The grave; and the barren womb; 

The earth that is not satisfied with water; 

And the fire that saith not, Enough (Prov. 30: 15, 16). 


Another enigma and its solution may be read in the same chapter 
of Proverbs, vss. 24-28. 


The fable has been, in almost every time and among almost 
every people, a form of teaching. A®sop’s fables will immediately 
occur to one’s mind as an illustration of this fact. 
THE FABLE AND Perhaps the best instance of the fable in the Old 
THE PARABLE 
Testament is the one spoken by Jotham from the 
top of Mt. Gerizim to the men of Shechem: 


The trees went forth on a time to anoint a king over them; and they 
said unto the olive tree, Reign thou over us. But the olive tree said unto 
them, Should I leave my fatness, wherewith by me they honor God and man, 
and go to wave to and fro over the trees? . . . . [The fig tree and the vine 
refused a like request.]... . Then said all the trees unto the bramble, 
Come thou, and reign over us. And the bramble said unto the trees, If in 
truth ye anoint me king over you, then come and put your trust in my shadow; 
and if not, let fire come out of the bramble, and devour the cedars of 
Lebanon (Judg. 9: 8-15). 

The lesson of the fable, in its application to the political situation 
with which Jotham was dealing, is made in the verses which 


immediately follow. 
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The parables of Jesus are known by heart to the great 
majority of people, and it is true that he perfected this mode of 
teaching and used it preéminently. Yet one of the most beautiful 
and effective of all parables, those of the gospels not excepted, 
is that with which the prophet Nathan reproved King David for 
his wrong action in taking Bathsheba from Uriah, to make her 
his queen: 

There were two men in one city; the one rich and the other poor. The 

rich man had exceeding many flocks and herds: but the poor man had nothing, 
save one little ewe lamb, which he had bought and nourished up: and it grew 
up together with him, and with his children; it did eat of his own morsel, 
and drank of his own cup, and lay in his bosom, and was unto him as a 
daughter. And there came a traveler unto the rich man, and he spared to 
take of his own flock and of his own herd, to dress for the wayfaring man that 
was come unto him, but took the poor man’s lamb, and dressed it for the 
man that was come to him (2 Sam. 12: 1-4). 
And when David was indignant at the unjust, heartless act 
described by the prophet, pronouncing the man who would do 
such a deed worthy of death, Nathan said to him: ‘Thou art 
the man.” 


But the teaching of the wise men of Israel does not come to 
us in these briefer forms alone. It is given as well in dramatic 
_ verse, as in the Song of Songs; in the form of poetic 
THE 80NG OF — debate, as in the book of Job; and in the auto- 
Eecesiasres iIOgraphical sketch, as in Ecclesiastes. It was a 
sage who gave the world the picture of the Shulamite, 
a soul as noble and engaged in a struggle as momentous, with 
foe as persuasive, as ever poet sacred or profane has celebrated 
insong. It was a sage who pictured the experiences of the 
nation, personifying them as experiences of an individual; the 
Job of great antiquity, a mighty spirit, wrestling amid darkness 
and uncertainty with that most terrible of problems, the mys- 
tery of suffering: a struggle in which the contestant at last sees 
God in the clear light, and, abhorring himself, rests content. It 
was a sage who gave us the picture of Koheleth, in whom is seen 
the conflict of the human soul with its alternations of light and 
darkness ; bereavement and skepticism made vivid and personal, 
but issuing in the grand conclusion, ‘‘ Fear God.” 


4 
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EDITORIAL 


One cannot say surely whether the wise men of Israel in 
pre-exilic times formed a distinct order, as did the priests and 
prophets; it seems to be a fair interpretation of 
THE PROMINENCE yor 18:18 that this was the case. After the exile 
AND SCOPE OF . 
Wispom there can be no question that the sages were a well- 
recognized body of teachers. Nor was it in Israel 
alone that ‘‘wisdom” was found, for in the account of Solomon 
we read: 

And Solomon’s wisdom excelled the wisdom of all the children of the 

East, and all the wisdom of Egypt. For he was wiser than all men; than 
Ethan the Ezrahite, and Heman, and Calcol, and Darda, the sons of Mahol:. 
and his fame was in all the nations round about (1 Kings 4:30, 31). 
Also Jeremiah (49:7) and Obadiah (vs. 8) tell of the existence 
of this same wisdom in Teman, a city of Edom; for in Edom, 
just as in Israel, there were those who professed to be sages. 
Something as to the scope of Solomon’s wisdom is indicated in 
the Kings narrative: ; 

And he spake three thousand proverbs: and his songs were a thousand’ 
and five. And he spake of trees, from the cedar that is in Lebanon even 
unto the hyssop that springeth out of the wall: he spake also of beasts, and 
of fowl, and of creeping things, and of fishes. And there came of all peoples: 
to hear the wisdom of Solomon, from all kings of the earth, which had heard 
of his wisdom (1 Kings 4: 32-34). 


Isaiah tells us that wisdom included husbandry. The author 
of the apocryphal Wisdom of Solomon says that nothing is too: 
high or too low for wisdom fitly to order. And from the book 
of Proverbs we learn that under the head of wisdom belong law 
and government. 


If in systematic form we would describe the scope of wis- , 
dom, its material will fall into three divisions: (1) Wisdom 
includes the laws and principles in accordance with 
which the universe was created, the world-plan, 
cosmogony. The best illustration of this fact 
appears in Prov. 8: 23-31. It is probable also that the first 
chapter of Genesis is not prophecy, nor from the pen of the 
priest, but constitutes one of the finest examples of Old Testament 
wisdom. (2) Wisdom furnishes precepts of almost countless. 


THREE CHIEF 
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number concerning duty in every relation of life. Of such pre- 
cepts the book of Proverbs is mainly composed. Here are set 
forth the laws of life which men must observe if they would be 
good, happy, and successful. (3) Wisdom deals with the 
special problems of life which relate to suffering, love, and intel- 
lectual skepticism. These are the great themes of Job, the Song 
of Songs, and Ecclesiastes. 

Wisdom asks what are the laws of the universe, in order that 
man, knowing these laws, may bring himself into harmony with 
them. Wisdom asks what are the laws of life, in order that by 
a comprehension of them man may know how to live. Wisdom 
asks what are the great problems of life, in order that, having 
understood them, one may know how to act more intelligently. 
The scope of wisdom is therefore world-laws, life-laws, and life- 
problems. 


And the answer given by the sages to all the questions with 
which they dealt is comprehensively stated in terms of religion. 
They define wisdom thus: ‘The fear of the Lord is 

THE SCRIPTURE the beginning of wisdom, and the knowledge of the 


DEFINITION OF 
wiepow Holy One is understanding” (Prov. 9:10); ‘Fear 


God, and keep his commandments; for this is the 
whole duty of man” (Eccl. 12:13). This interweaving of 
ethics with religion is the true union of the sage with the 
prophet, and prepared the way for Christ, who perfectly com- 
bined both ethics and religion in a teaching whose truth and 
' power become more manifest with every passing year. 
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THE PURPOSE AND PLAN OF THE GOSPEL OF MARK. 
II. 


By ERNEST D. BURTON, 
The University of Chicago. 


III. THE PURPOSE OF THE WRITER. 


In the absence of any statement by the author of the purpose 
with which he wrote, it is necessary to appeal solely to the evi- 
dence afforded by the content and arrangement of the book, and 
by the emphasis which it lays upon certain ideas or elements of 
the narrative. 

At the outset, in the phrase which in effect contains the title 
of the book, Jesus is characterized as the Christ, the Son of 
God,* and in the first event in which Jesus himself appears he 
heard the voice from heaven saying to him: ‘Thou art my 
beloved son; in thee I am well pleased.” This naturally raises 
the question whether the first line of the gospel does not express 
the proposition which it is the purpose of the author in the rest 
of the book to prove. But does the book, as a whole, justify an 
affirmative answer to this question? Certainly the book is not 
in form an argument framed to support this proposition. Nor is 
it true that in the narrative Jesus is represented as affirming this 
proposition at the outset, and then devoting his ministry to the 
advancing of evidence to sustain it. But neither of these facts 
quite answers the question of the author’s purpose. It is neces- 
sary to distinguish between the purpose which the writer aimed 
to accomplish and the form in which he presented his material, 


The words “ Son of God” (viod @e08) are lacking in a very few ancient authori- 
ties. WH. place them inthe margin, expressing the opinion that neither reading 
can be safely rejected. The strong evidence in their favor, and the early recognition 
of Jesus as Son of God in the narrative, seem to justify the treatment of this characteri- 
zation as reflecting the author’s conception of Jesus. SWETE (Zhe Gospel according 
to St. Mark, pp. |x, 1) expresses the opinion that the whole of this verse is probably 
due to a later hand. But this is a conjecture for which there is no external evidence. 
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as well as between the proposition which the writer puts in the 
forefront of his book and that which Jesus put in the forefront of 
his ministry. What proposition the writer aimed to prove, or 
what impression he aimed to make, or what result he desired to 
accomplish, can be answered only by a careful study of the con- 
tents and structure of the book, and to this we must turn. 

After a brief account of the ministry of John the Baptist, and 
an equally condensed narrative of the baptism and temptation of 
Jesus, the narrative passes at once into his Galilean ministry. 
This ministry begins with the announcement of the approach of 
the kingdom and a command to the people to repent. Jesus 
teaches the people, heals the sick, casts out demons, forgives sin, 
gathers to him disciples, makes for himself enemies. Yet, so far 
as the record shows, he gave no name to his office, and claimed 
for himself no title but ‘‘Son of Man,” * accepted none but “Sir’’ 
or ‘‘ Master.” 


The effect of this evangelistic and healing work of Jesus was 
twofold. On the one hand, multitudes followed him, chiefly to 
be healed, a few disciples attached themselves to him, and from 


these he selected, after a time, the Twelve whom he instructed 
and sent out to do the same kind of work that he himself was 
doing. From these Twelve he called forth at length on the 
journey to Cesarea Philippi what was apparently their first 
explicit and intelligent acknowledgment of his Messiahship.* 


2 Into the much-disputed question what the term “Son of Man” meant, as used 
by Jesus of himself, there is not space to enter here. It is perhaps sufficient to observe 
that in view of the reticence concerning his Messiahship which, according to this 
gospel, Jesus observed almost to the end of his ministry, it is impossible to suppose 
that the evangelist regarded the term “Son of Man,” by which Jesus publicly and 
almost from the beginning of his ministry designated himself, as a recognized equiva- 
lent of “Messiah.”” The demoniacs are the first, and for a time the only, persons who 
address him by any such title as “ Son of God,” or “ Christ,” and their testimony Jesus 
forbids them to bear. 


#3 This does not imply that the disciples had not from the first suspected, or even 
believed, that Jesus was the Christ; still less that Jesus had not from the first known 
himself to be the Messiah. The representation of this gospel is rather that Jesus did 
not thrust his Messianic claim into the foreground ; did not make recognition of it a 
test and condition of discipleship; did not, so to speak, conduct his campaign on the 
basis of it; but, on the contrary, kept it in the background, both with his disciples and 
with the people at large, until each had the opportunity to gain from Jesus’ own 
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Then, forbidding his disciples to speak to others of him as the 
Messiah, he went on to instruct them further concerning his mis- 
sion, telling them, what was entirely out of character with their 
conception of the Messiah, that he must suffer and die, rejected 
by his nation, and that they, as his disciples, must be ready, with 
like devotion to the interests of their fellow-men, to suffer a like 
fate. From this time on he continued his instruction of the 
disciples, partly in specific preparation of them for his death, 
partly in the way of more general instruction concerning the 
things of the kingdom. 

On the other hand, Jesus met with opposition. His own 
family thought him beside himself; his fellow-townsmen had 
little faith in him; the scribes and Pharisees opposed him, at 
first not pronouncedly, but with increasing bitterness. This 
contrariety of result was in accordance with Jesus’ own teaching 
that the sowing of the seed of the kingdom would be followed, 
not by uniform harvests of good, but by diverse results and 
division of households. His assumption of authority in the 
temple, following close upon his triumphal entry into Jerusalem, 
in which he had for the first time encouraged and planned the 
public declaration of him as the Messiah, fanned into flame the 
opposition of his enemies. The Pharisees, who were his earliest 
opponents, joined now by the Sadducees and chief priests, 
determined upon his death. His trial gave occasion to a distinct 
avowal on his part that he was the Christ, the Son of God, and it was 
for this that he was condemned to death by the Jewish authorities. 

His death, in which the opposition to him culminates, was 
speedily followed by his resurrection,“ verifying his prediction 
and vindicating his claims. 


conduct and character a conception of Messiahship somewhat akin to his own. He did 
not define himself by the term “ Messiah,” but he defined “ Messiah” by himself. Thus 
this term represented for the disciples, as they grew in knowledge of their Master, an 
ever-changing and enlarging conception. 

4 Mark’s story of the resurrection is incomplete in the gospel as we have it. 
Chap. 16:8 is the end of that which we have reason to believe came from the hand of 
Mark. Yet it cannot be that this is all that he wrote. He certainly did not intend to 
close his gospel with the words, “They were afraid,” and with no account at all of 
an appearance of Jesus after his resurrection. But the remainder of what he wrote, 
or intended to write, has in some way failed of transmission to us. Instead of it we 
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Thus the book gives a picture of the public career of Jesus. 
which, taken as a whole, has a clearly defined character and 
great verisimilitude. Possessing, from the moment of his bap- 
tism, the first event in which he appears in the gospel, a clear 
definition of his own mission, he moves steadily on in the work 
of proclaiming the kingdom and revealing himself to men who,. 
in the nature of the case, could receive that revelation only little 
by little. Not by argument, not chiefly by assertion, but by his. 
life he reveals himself and his conception of the kingdom and 
the Messiah. Winning, by this revelation, both followers and 
foes, he teaches his disciples, as they are able to receive it, what 
his work and fate are to be, and what theirs, too, must be, and 
moves on with clear foresight both of death and of triumph over 
death to the culmination of his self-revelation in crucifixion 
and resurrection. 

It is thus with Jesus in his public career that this book has. 
to do. There is no story of the infancy. There is no genea- 
logical table linking Jesus with the past and proving his. 
Abrahamic and Davidic descent. The background of the life 
is Palestinian and Jewish, as it must have been to be true to. 
the facts, but there is no emphasis upon the relations of Jesus. 
to Judaism or the Old Testament. Quotations of Jesus from 
the Old Testament are reported, but the evangelist’s own use 
of it is limited to his first sentence. The distinctly Jewish point 
of view, so clearly manifest in Matthew, for example, is wholly 
lacking. It is not Jesus in relation to the past, or the prophecies 
of the Messiah, but Jesus as he appeared to his contemporaries, 
a figure in, and a factor of, the history of his own times, that 
this gospel presents to us. The narrative is confined wholly 
to the most active period of Jesus’ life, chiefly to the busy 
Galilean ministry and the still more crowded Passion week. It 


have in vss. 9-20 a narrative of the appearance of Jesus after his resurrection, from 
another hand, and based, perhaps, on the accounts of the other gospels. For fuller 
discussion of the genuineness and authorship of this passage see WH., Greek Testa- 
ment, 11, Appendix, pp. 28-51; BURGON, The Last Twelve Verses of St. Mark; 
GouLD, Commentary on Mark, pp. 301-4; CONYBEARE, in Exfositor, IV, viii, p. 
241; IV, x, p. 219; V, ii, p. 401; ZAHN, Geschichte des neutestamentlichen Kanons,. 
II, pp. 910 ff.; ROHRBACH, Der Schluss des Markusevangeliums. 
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is rapid, condensed, abrupt. It reminds one of the words of 
Peter: “Jesus of Nazareth, a man approved of God unto you by 
mighty works and wonders and signs which God did by him 
in the midst of you” (Acts 2:22), and “Jesus of Nazareth, 
how that God anointed him with Holy Spirit and power, who. 
went about doing good, and healing all that were oppressed of 
the devil; for God was with him” (Acts 10: 38). 

Such a presentation of Jesus has all the value of an argument,. 
with little of its form, and possibly with no conscious argu- 
mentative aim. The structure of the book seems almost wholly 
unaffected by a purpose of the writer to convince his readers 
of any defined proposition. Not only is there lacking, as also 
in Matthew, the strictly argumentative structure, but there is. 
little indication even of the arrangement of material in a certain 
order to facilitate the production of a certain impression. Even 
in respect to the plan and method of Jesus, of which the book 
gives so distinct an impression, it does not appear that the book 
was written to prove that such was Jesus’ method, but rather 
that it was written as it was because such was, in fact, the career 
of Jesus. This element is in the book, we are constrained to. 
believe, because it was in the life. The writer tells the story 
of the life of Jesus as he knows it, naturally emphasizing the 
things which have impressed him. Because it has impressed 
him it will impress other men of like minds, and because of 
this fact it possesses argumentative value. But the argument 
is latent rather than explicit. There are men today to whom 
closely wrought argument, presenting a proposition and sustain- 
ing it by a series of reasons, means little, but to whom deeds of 
power —still more, a career of power—mean much. Such men 
are impressionable rather than reflective, emotional rather than. 
logical. Such a man the New Testament leads us to believe 
Peter was, and there is not lacking a suggestion that John Mark 
was a man of the same character. Such a man, at any rate, we 
judge the writer of this gospel to have been, and to such men 
especially would it appeal. It is adapted to lead them to share 
the author’s conviction, announced in his first line, that Jesus was 
the Christ, the Son of God; or, if they already hold it, to hold it 
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more firmly and intelligently. The book makes its appeal to 
the reader as it records that Jesus made his appeal to his contem- 
poraries, not by argument adduced to prove his Messiahship, but 
by the simple presentation of the life itself, leaving this life to 
make its own impression. As Jesus, believing from the begin- 
ning in his own Messiahship and divine sonship, convinced his 
followers of it, not by affirmation or by argument, but by living, 
so the evangelist, holding at the outset to the Messiahship of 
Jesus, depends, not on formulated argument, but on the story of 
the life, to carry this conviction to his readers. The book differs 
in this respect from the life only in the incidental announce- 
ment of its thesis in its first line. 

Is such a book intended to convince unbelievers or to instruct 
those who already believe? Certainly it could be used for 
either purpose. But the absence of anything like a contro- 
versial tone, the simple straightforwardness of the story, without 
comment, or even arrangement for argumentative purposes, 
leads us to think of it as a book written for Christians rather 
than for unbelievers, and chiefly for instruction rather than for 
conviction. That it was intended, as we believe Matthew was, 
to play a part in the controversies of the apostolic age, of which 
we learn from Acts and the epistles, there is no evidence. The 
writer is certainly not a Judaistic Christian, but neither does he 
show any distinctly anti-Judaistic interest. He writes in an 
atmosphere, or from a point of view, unaffected by these con- 
troversies. Its aim is undoubtedly edification, but it seeks this, 
not so much by convincing its readers of something they did not 
believe, or even by setting itself to confirm a conviction already 
held, as by informing them of facts which are useful to them 
to know. The book has argumentative value for believers and 
unbelievers, but it must be doubted whether its author thought 
of it as argumentative in any sense. 


IV. THE PLAN OF THE BOOK. 


The following analysis is an attempt to show the contents 
and structure of the book as it lay in the mind of the writer, 
though the simplicity of the plan of the book renders such an 
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analysis in part scarcely more than an enumeration of sections. 
Though we cannot affirm that Mark has in all cases given events 
in their chronological order, there is little or nothing to show 
that he ever intentionally varied from that order." And the 
relations of events to one another —the causal dependence of 
later events upon earlier ones—constrains us to believe that not 
only is the succession of the several periods of the record that 
also of the life, but that within these periods the order is, in the 
main, that of the events themselves. 


ANALYSIS OF THE GOSPEL. 


. INTRODUCTION: PREPARATION FOR THE PUBLIC WORK 
OF JESUS. I :1-13 
1. Preaching of John the Baptist. 1:1-8 
2. Baptism of Jesus. I:g-II 
3. Temptation in the wilderness. 


. THE GALILEAN MINISTRY. I: 14—9:50 
1. The work begun and favorably received. 1: 14-45 
a. Jesus begins preaching in Galilee. $2G5:45 

6. Call of the four fishermen. : 16-20 

c. A sabbath in Capernaum. : 21-34 

d. A preaching tour in Galilee. 235-45 


. The opposition of the scribes and Pharisees excited and 
rapidly developed. 2:1—3:6 
a. A paralytic healed and his sins forgiven. 2: 1-12 
6. Call of Levi, and the feast in his house. 2:13-17 
c. Jesus’ answer to a question concerning fasting. 2: 18-22 
d. Plucking grain on the sabbath. 2: 23-28 
e. A withered hand healed on the sabbath. 3: 1-6 


*5 At one point only in the gospel is there any considerable indication of arrange- 
ment upon a topical plan involving a departure from chronological order, viz., in 
2:1—3:6. This group of five short narratives certainly does exhibit the growth of 
the hostility of the scribes and Pharisees to Jesus, and this seems to be clearly the 
link of connection joining them. ‘That they should have occurred thus in rapid suc- 
cession seems somewhat improbable, and the plot to put him to death (3:6) strikes 
one as strange so early in the ministry. It is altogether possible that the grouping 
here was that of one of Peter’s discourses, and that 3: 1-6, or at least vs. 6, is 
anachronistically narrated. Even this, however, must remain only a conjecture, and 
the general order of events in Mark remains, if not chronological, yet apparently the 
nearest approximation to such an arrangement that we possess. Cf SWETE, St. Mark, 
pp. liii ff.; BRUCE, in the Exposttor’s Greek Testament, Vol. 1, pp. 27-32. 
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. The beginnings of the separation between the followers 
of Christ and the rest of the community; the organiza- 
tion of the band of twelve personal attendants and 
helpers. 

a. The widespread fame of Jesus. 

4. The choosing of the Twelve. 

c. Concerning eternal sin. 

d@. Natural and spiritual kinsmen. 


. The parables of the kingdom’s growth, in which is also 
illustrated its separating power. 


. Sundry manifestations of his power, which meet with 
varied reception, some believing, some unbelieving, 
some slow to believe. 

a. Stilling of the tempest. 

6. The Gerasene demoniac. 

c. Jairus’ daughter raised to life. 

d. The rejection at Nazareth. 


. The sending out of the Twelve to engage in work like 
his own. 

. The continuance of his work in Galilee, with the reap- 
pearance of the same features: he heals and feeds the 


multitudes ; his disciples are slow of understanding ; 
the multitudes follow him ; the Pharisees oppose him. 6: 30—7: 23 


a. The feeding of the five thousand. 
6. Jesus walking on the sea. 
c. Many healed in Galilee. 
d, On eating with unwashen hands. 


. A withdrawal from Galilee into Gentile territory, and 
the ready faith which Jesus finds there. 

a. The Syrophcenician woman’s daughter. 

4. The deaf and dumb man healed. 


. Further experiences in Galilee in which the same features 
as before appear. 

a. The feeding of the four thousand. 

6. Pharisees demanding a sign from heaven. 

c. A blind man healed near Bethsaida. 


. A second withdrawal from Galilee: tour to Caesarea 
Philippi and return to the sea. He draws out from Peter 
the confession of him as the Christ, and begins to teach 
his disciples concerning his own sufferings, and the con- 
ditions of discipleship to him. 

a. Peter’s confession of Jesus’ Messiahship. 


4:35—6:6 
4235-41 
5: 1-20 
5321-43 
6: 1-6 


6: 7-29 


6: 30-46 
6347-52 
6: 53-56 

7 31-23 


7 324-37 
7 : 24-30 
7: 31-37 


8 : 1-26 
8:1I-10 
8: 11-21 
8 : 22-26 
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4. Jesus’ prediction of his own death and resurrection. 8:3I—9g:1I 
c. The transfiguration. 922-13 
ad. The demoniac boy healed. 9: 14-29 
é. Jesus again foretells his death and resurrection. 9: 30-32 
_f. The ambition and jealousy of the disciples reproved. 9: 33-50 


III. THE JOURNEY FROM GALILEE TO JUDEA, and instructions 
on the way; on nearing Jerusalem he is publicly saluted 
as Son of David. chap. 10 
1. Departure from Galilee into Perea. Io: I 
2. Concerning divorce. 10: 2-12 
3. Blessing little children. 213-16 
4. The rich young ruler. 217-31 
5. Announcement of his crucifixion. + 32-34 
6. Ambition of James and John reproved. 235-45 
7. The blind man near Jericho healed. : 46-52 


. THE MINISTRY IN JERUSALEM : Jesus causes himself to be 
announced as Messiah; comes into conflict with the leaders 
of the people ; predicts the downfall of the Jewish temple 

and capital. chaps. I I-13 

1. The triumphal entry ; he is saluted as Messiah. Il: I-11 

. The cursing of the fig tree. 11: 12-14 

. The cleansing of the temple. Il: 15-19 

. Comment on the withered fig tree. II : 20-25 

. Conflict with the Jewish leaders. II; 27--12: 40 

a. Christ’s authority challenged. Il: 27-33 

6, The parable of the vineyard. 12: 1-12 

c. Three questions by the Jewish rulers. 12: 13-34 

d@. Jesus’ question concerning David’s son. : 35-37 

e. Warning against the scribes. : 38-40 

. The widow’s two mites. 41-44 
. The prophetic discourse concerning the downfall of the 

temple and city. chap. 13 


. THE PASSION HISTORY. chaps. 14, 15 

1. The plot of the Jews. 1421, 3 
. The anointing in the house of Simon the leper. 14: 3-9 
. The bargain with Judas. 14: 10,11 
. The last Passover of Jesus and his disciples. 14 : 12-26 
. Prediction of Peter’s denial. 14: 27-31 
. The agony in Gethsemane. 14: 32-42 
. The betrayal and arrest. 14: 43-52 
. The trial before the Jewish authorities. 14: 53-65 
. The denials of Peter. 14 : 66-72 
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10. The trial before Pilate. 
11. The crucifixion and the death of Jesus. 
12. The burial. 


VI. THE RESURRECTION OF JESUS, attested by the empty tomb 
and the word of the young man. 


Appendix : Summary of the appearances of Jesus. 


THE FLIGHT INTO EGYPT.—Boucuergau 


15: 1-20 
15: 21-41 
15 : 42-47 


16: 1-8 


16: 9-20 
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THE VARIOUS ATTITUDES OF SCHOLARS AND 
PEOPLE TOWARD THE BIBLE. 


By REv. PHILIP STAFFORD MoxoM, D.D., 
Springfield, Mass. 


THE Bible is the most important book, or collection of books, 
in the world, and has exerted, and still exerts, a greater moral 
influence on mankind than any other. The sacred books of 
China and India are older than a considerable part at least, if 
not the whole, of the biblical writings, and they represent con- 
stituencies numerically larger than do the latter; but the Bible 
has influenced the more progressive and virile races, and, through 
these, is powerfully affecting the character and fortunes of man- 
kind. The author of “Locksley Hall” exclaimed: 

Better fifty years of Europe than a cycle of Cathay. a 
A book which shapes the ideals and even partially directs th 
conduct of the English-speaking race alone is more significant 
than all the sacred books of China and India and the Moslem 
empire combined. 

It also is true that the Bible is attracting more attention 
today than ever before. It is studied by more people; it com- 
mands a more absorbed interest; and its influence on life is 
more direct and powerful. Within the last fifty years, and 
especially within the last twenty-five, the critical study of the 
Bible has enormously increased. To many anxious lovers of the 
sacred book this has seemed to threaten the disintegration of 
their treasure and the destruction of its unique character as a 
divine revelation. To some extent critical study has disinte- 
grated the Bible, as it has come down to us; it has destroyed in 
many minds a superstitious veneration for the letter. But, on the 
other hand, it has brought out into clearer light the continuity 
and the essential moral integrity of the divine revelation which 
the book, or rather the literature, and the history which it 
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records, have mediated to the world. The formal and artificial 
integrity of the Bible is shattered; its spiritual integrity is at 
once disclosed and established. The time is not far distant 
when men will look back upon the ninteenth century with grate- 
ful appreciation of what it accomplished for the Bible and for 
Christendom, as we now look back on the sixteenth century with 
admiration of what it accomplished for mankind in substituting 
the Copernican for the Ptolemaic astronomy. 

I wish to indicate, in order, the various attitudes toward the 
Bible which have been more or less consciously assumed by the 
scholarly, or scientific, mind. There is, first, the skeptical atti- 
tude. It is the attitude of those who have adopted the really 
unscientific course of determining beforehand what they will 
not believe. That is, they have adopted a certain principle of 
exclusion as to facts, or an explanation of facts, which may be 
inaccordant with their philosophy. For example, a scholar 
begins the investigation of the Bible with the assumption that 
everything which is commonly regarded as supernatural, or 
miraculous, is incredible. It is undoubtedly true that the idea 
of the supernatural which long prevailed in Christian minds 
has undergone great modification in recent times, and is bound 
to change still more as our knowledge of the world and life 
increases; but the assumption which I have noted is both 
unnecessary and unscientific, and, so far, disqualifies one for a 
perfectly candid and dispassionate study of the Bible. 

But those who assume this attitude are much less numerous 
than has been supposed by susceptible and excited theological 
zealots. Most of those who today are engaged in the critical 
study of the Bible are earnest and honest seekers after truth, 
whose patient and self-sacrificing labors are making rich contri- 
butions to the stock of human knowledge. 

There is, second, the traditional attitude. This is the attitude 
of those who make the preliminary assumption that whatever 
critical finding contradicts their theological beliefs must be false. 
This attitude is quite as unscientific as the former, and, however 
devout the spirit of the scholar who takes it may be, his labors 
can aid little in the discovery of truth and the advancement of 
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sound knowledge. For example, if a man sets out with the 
assumption that Moses was the author of the Pentateuch, and 
that the elaborate sacerdotal and sacrificial system of Leviticus 
was set up by him under divine direction in the wilderness of 
wandering, and that this system was an explicit prefiguration of 
the method of salvation through Christ, he is quite as unscientific 
and quite as thoroughly disqualified for arriving at truth as the 
scholar who assumes the inherent incredibility of the supernatural. 

There is, third, the critical attitude of the dispassionate 
scientific scholar, who approaches the study of the Bible with a 
supreme regard for truth and a mind open to facts from every 
quarter. He studies the Bible as the biologist studies living 
- forms or the geologist studies the strata of the earth. He freely 
uses hypothesis as an instrument for the discovery of truth, but 
his method is rigidly experimental and inductive. He labors, 
not to establish a thesis, but to find out what are fact and truth. 
It is only from such scholars that we can hope to gain valid and 
permanent additions to our knowledge of the sacred Scriptures. 

To this class belong, I believe, the great majority of those 
scholars who in all parts of Christendom are today giving their 
lives to biblical study. 

What, now, are the various attitudes toward the Bible of 
people who are not scholars, but who by virtue of their Christian 
profession necessarily assume some sort of relation to it? 

In the first place, there are many who are simply indifferent. 
They are essentially ignorant of the Bible, save as to its most 
superficial aspects. They recognize it as in some sense the basis 
of their faith and the source of religious authority, and, as such, 
pay it a certain formal reverence. But they do not study it. 
They are unwilling to give their minds to any serious and strenu- 
ous labor in order to know its character and teachings, and they 
shrink from the practical amendment of their lives which they 
suspect it demands. 

To such the Bible is of no use, theoretical or practical, though 
through their vague general ideas of its divine authority it min- 
isters somewhat to their superstitions. This attitude is repre- 
hensible and inexcusable in an avowed Christian, yet it is the 
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real attitude of an astonishingly large number of persons in 
almost every community. 

There is the attitude, next, of those who, while indifferent to 
the contents of the Bible, are not indifferent to the book itself. 
They regard it much as the savage does his fetish. It is 
to them a source of mysterious power and authority, and an 
object of superstitious veneration. They worship it, but it is 
to them, for the most part, an “unknown God.” They give it 
the supreme place in their homes, but never domesticate its 
instructions in their hearts. They are partisans of the book, as 
a sort of ark of the Lord which must not be touched by profane 
hands, and they shrink with suspicion, if not with horror, from 
anyone who approaches it in the spirit of critical inquiry. To 
them a sentence from the Bible has a sanctity and authority 
entirely apart from its connection or its proper meaning. 

There are others who, though they do not really study the 
Bible, do read it intermittently with a certain conscientiousness, 
and do derive a certain moral benefit from it. Their reading is 
confined to the New Testament and to particular sections of the 
Old Testament. Taught to consider the Scriptures as one book 
with a unity of meaning and authority, they are perplexed by 
elements that contradict their reason or affront their moral 
sense; yet they shrink from the exercise of discrimination and 
judgment, as from a questionable meddling with holy things. 
As a result they fail to develop a healthy intellectual interest in 
the book, and therefore never come into vital contact with its 
richest stores of beauty and truth. Avowedly holding to a con- 
ventional theory of the divine inspiration and infallibility of the 


Bible, they yet confess in moments of confidential frankness 


that it does not interest,them, and they read it at all only because 
they feel that it is their duty to read it. Very many young 
people belong to this class. As they grow older the exigencies 
of experience bring them into a new understanding and apprecia- 
tion of certain portions of Scripture that minister to their 
spiritual need, and a new interest in the book is awakened. But 
to the end of their days large portions of it remain unknown or 
unintelligible to them. 
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There are still others who, agreeing with the former in their 
general conception of the Bible, make more use of it and are 
more reasonable in their use of it; and, putting aside difficulties 
with no attempt to solve them, nourish their faith and form their 
characters on its available and obvious spiritual teachings. 
Using a deliberately selective method, they search the Holy 
Scriptures for what they can understand and assimilate, and, 
finding much that serves them, they develop an abiding interest 
in it and love for it. 

There are many such. They constitute the stable element in 
the churches. Many of them retain through life their tradi- 
tional idea of the Bible as a whole, and are fearful or resentful 
toward any teacher who attacks or questions that idea. Too 
closely identifying form with substance, they tremble lest the 
criticism of the letter shall invalidate the spirit. Many of them 
view the development of the “higher criticism’’ with great 
solicitude and even alarm, unaware that what they suspect as an 
enemy is really a friend to their essential faith. 

Finally, there is a small but steadily increasing number of 
those who, through wise and faithful teaching, are coming out 
into the full liberty of the spirit. These realize at last that, while 
the book of their religion is sacred and invaluable, it is not final 
and absolute, and that the word of God is not definitively shut 
up in it. God is greater than the Bible; Christ is more than the 
New Testament ; and the divine Spirit is unlimited by forms and 
scriptures and creeds. 

These, freed from an intellectually hampering and morally 
confusing theory of biblical infallibility, and grasping the divine 
method of development in revelation, find in the study of the 
Bible a constant and growing interest. Mind and heart recon- 
ciled by a fuller and more accurate knowledge of its composition 
and history, and a sounder idea of its character, they rejoice in 
the ever-unfolding treasures of truth and wisdom which this 
_ wonderful volume contains. 

It is of the greatest importance to the church and to its 
work in the world that the number of these intelligent students 
of the Bible should be increased. We cannot prize this truly 
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divine book too highly, but we should prize it for what it really 
is, and not for some factitious merit and authority which it 
nowhere claims for itself, and which cannot endure the solvent 
of either historical or moral criticism. Nor in calling the book 
divine should we forget that it is thoroughly human, and that, 
with all its communications and intimations of spiritual truth, it 
partakes of the human characteristics of incompleteness and 
imperfection. That a proposition or a narrative is in the Bible 
is not of itself a guaranty that it is true. It may be the true 
expression of someone’s belief, but it is not necessarily true for 
us. There is need of a discrimination of moral values even in 
reading the Bible. The failure to use such discrimination some- 
times produces astonishing and even absurd results. For exam- 
ple, the saying, ‘‘All that a man hath will he give for his life,’’ 
is sometimes quoted as the word of God, whereas it is from 
Satan, the adversary. A sentence from the speech of Eliphaz 
or Bildad in Job has scarcely the same weight as we should 
naturally ascribe to a statement from the main personage of the 
poem, Job himself; nor should we estimate as of equal value a 
saying of Job’s anda saying of Christ’s. The Bible contains 
very remarkable reflections of religious thought and experience, 
but the thought and experience are, for the most part, those of 
fallible men; and while some of these reflections may be truth 
of the highest sort, truth that is valid for all time, others of 


‘them are truth mixed with error, limited by defective knowledge, 


colored by personal feeling, and warped by prejudice. All this 
is particularly true of the Old Testament; yet to some extent 
it is true also of the New Testament. 

But with all the imperfection, from the strictly historical or 
the moral point of view, that we find in the Bible, it is certain, 
also, that we find in it, to an extent which we find nowhere else, 
the truth which makes for righteousness and salvation. What 
Peter said to Jesus all the centuries since have said with deepen- 
ing emphasis: ‘Lord, to whom shall we go? Thou hast words 
of eternal life.” These words we may apply to the sacred 
Scriptures as a whole in a sense which is applicable to no other 
religious writings. 
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THE DRESS OF THE MASTER. 


By A. KINGSLEY GLOVER, 
Wells, Minn. 


THE garments which were worn by Jesus and his apostles* 
are not shown with accuracy in the many paintings which illus- 
trate scenes in the gospel history. Even Tissot, who visited the 
Holy Land for the special purpose of collecting materials for a 
more exact depiction of oriental dress, has in many instances 
failed to present the Jewish figures in their proper colors and 
styles of clothing. The great European masters cannot help us 
very much in the study of the Jewish dress worn at the time of 
our Lord, since they have thus far depended almost entirely 
upon tradition for guidance, and it is safe to say that traditional 
garments, in the course of ages, lose much of their original, 
antique form. 

It is not in every respect true that ‘the Orient never 
changes,” for, while oriental peoples are exceedingly conserva- 
tive, they nevertheless have passed through so many political 
and religious revolutions that many of their modern customs, 
ways of dressing, materials for weaving, and characteristic color- 
ing, must be quite different today from what they were two 
thousand years ago. Palestine is now populated by the repre- 
sentatives of so many races that the artist cannot possibly find a 
distinctively oriental type upon which lawfully to base a repro- 
duction of the garments of Bible times. The Jew of modern 
Jerusaletn is not precisely clothed as he was in Bible days; and 
the durnoose of the modern Arab, seen in Nazareth, bears no 
resemblance to the robes worn by the middle classes in apostolic 
days. 

*On this subject see EDERSHEIM, Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah, Vol. 1, pp. 
621-5 ; MACKIE in Hastings’ Bible Dictionary, art. Dress; TRISTRAM, Zastern Cus- 
toms in Bible Lands, pp. 155-76; HAMBURGER, Xeal-Encyklopadie fiir Bibel und Tal- 


mud, arts. Kleidung, Farben. 
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While Tissot and Linson have approached nearer to the 
original Jewish or Bible dress than any other painters of medi- 
zval or modern times, recovering in shape and color much which 
had been lost sight of for centuries, yet they have depended too 
much upon the modern Orient in their investigations. The appeal 
to tradition has failed to picture to us truly the Lord’s outward 
appearance as he moved among the plain people of Palestine. 
It is to Jewish archeology —to Bible and Talmud preéminently 


Fic. 1— THE MAAPHORETH 
One of the Jewish headdresses in the time of Jesus, A square or oblong piece of linen, with fillets. 


fa the last-named it has a collar.” "Worn over the shoulders "and around the neck, underneath the 
other priestly garments. 

—that we must go if we expect to learn accurately about Jewish 
dress at the opening of the Christian era. 

A question of much interest, which meets us at the beginning 
of a study of Jesus’ dress, is as to the color of the garments which 
he wore. This question cannot be answered with certainty ; there 
is no explicit testimony in the New Testament or elsewhere which 
can point us toaconclusion. There is no evidence that the 
rabbis of Jesus’ day wore a distinctive dress; the fact that the 
rabbis of the present day wear always a white over-garment 
(zallith), with gold or silver border, indicates almost nothing as 
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to the custom of the first century A. D.. And even if it did, Jesus. 

did not belong to the rabbinical class; he was a teacher, but not. 

one of the regular order; consequently he would hardly have 

adopted their garb, even if they had a distinguishing costume. 

And it is a strong 

argument against the 

hypothesis of white 

as the official rabbin- 

ical color that white 

was the distinctive 

dress of the Essenes,? 

which would seem to 

indicate that it was 

not the distinguish- 

ing color of any other 

class among the Jews. 

It is most prob- 

able that Jesus wore 

garments of a similar 

color(as wellas shape 

and texture) to those 

which were worn by 

the common people 

among whom he 

worked. As Jesus was 

not an Essene, he 

Fic. 2.—JEWISH HEADDRESS would not for that 

reason adopt a white 

costume. As he wished to make himself most acceptable to the 

common people, he would presumably dress like them. His gar- 

ments, therefore, would not be of costly material, dyed in 

expensive colors of solid red, blue, or purple, the raiment of the 

rich and proud. Thus the classic painters of the church have 

pictured him. Rather, his garments would be of cotton, linen, 

or wool, either cheaply colored or in the imperfect yellowish 

white of unbleached cloth. It would be pleasant to think of 
2 JosEPHUS, Bell. Jud., ii, 8, 3-5. 
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him as always wearing white, but there is nothing to support 
the hypothesis. The distinction which Jesus sought was not 
that of external appearance, but of internal truth and righteous- 
ness. 

On his head Jesus wore, we may suppose, the maaphoreth, a 
large square or oblong piece of linen or cotton (Fig.1). It was 
provided with fillets, or binding cords, with which it was bound 
to the head, the loose part falling down behind in graceful folds 
(Figs. 2 and 3). When not tied about the head the maaphoreth was 
merely thrown over it, the fillets hanging down in front. This 
same headdress was also worn as illustrated in Fig. 5, in which 
it is seen drawn up from beneath the other clothing. When not 
in use as a head-covering it was allowed to hang loosely about 
the neck, forming a kind of hood. The sudar or sudarium, 
another kind of headgear, was a very plain piece of linen or 
cotton, and was either employed as a turban or was wrapped 
about the head as shown in Fig. 6. When sitting down ina 
shady spot, teaching, Jesus would probably remove his head- 
dress and throw it over his arm until needed again. 

The common garment or vesture worn next to the body by 
Jesus, and indeed by all Jewish rabbis and accredited teachers 
in our Lord’s day, was the biblical ethoneth, the kettunah of the 
rabbis. Among laborers, such as farmers and fishermen, it was 
sleeveless and descended only to the knees. It was generally 
made of one piece, “woven from the top throughout.” The 
kethoneth or tunic worn by Jesus differed from that of the work- 
ingman only in the matter of length and in its having had 
sleeves (Fig. 3). Teachers were always careful that this gar- 
ment, made of cotton, linen, or other cheap material, reached 
down to the ankles, as a mark of becoming dignity; but when 
traveling or walking any great distance it was caught up bya 
girdle or pundah, made of cotton, linen, or leather. 

The ethoneth, or tunic, of Jesus was presumably in its shape 
and texture like that in use with the common people among 
whom he preached and taught. Had he made use of a dress 
differing very much in shape, texture, or color from that common 
to the great body of the Jewish people of his time, Jesus could 
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Fic. 3.—THE KETHONETH 
The seamless under-garment in the time of Jesus. It often had sleeves, like this, among teachers. 
Everybody wore some form of it, Teachers and rabbis wore it to the ankles. Laborers wore it down only 
to the knees. It corresponds to the “alb’’ or white under-garment worn today by Roman and Anglican 
priests, 


not have gained a hearing as readily as when vested in the 
plainest and cheapest garments. 

The pundah, or girdle, which held in the tunic, when made of 
linen or cotton, was three or four yards long, and three or four 
handbreadths wide. When in use it was wound around the body 
just below the breast, one of its ends having been turned up and 
stitched in such a way as to form a convenient pocket for 
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carrying coins and other small articles (Figs. 4, 5,and 6). It was 
this pocketed girdle that Christ referred to when he admonished 
the first Christian evangelists to ‘“‘get no gold, nor silver, nor 
brass in your purses” (Matt. 10:9). The usefulness of the 


Fic. 4.— ORDINARY CLOTHING OF JEW 
‘(Time of Jesus) 


Headdress (maaphoreth). Set geenes (seamless), used as everyday dress. Girdle, with its 
pocket. Staff. Beard (always worn). S«darzum or turban here used as a “ neckerchief.”’ 


girdle as a means of greater freedom in walking comes to us 
with striking spiritual effect when we read Luke’s admonition, 
“let your loins be girded” (Luke 12:35). 

Although the kethoneth, or seamless under-garment, was the 
common dress of the warm summer months, in the daytime, 
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yet at night in summer, and all through the winter or rainy 
months, Jesus must have had on the ¢a/ith, or large outer robe. 
According to biblical custom and ancient tradition the outer 
garment must have been rectangular and several yards in length 


Fic. 5— ORDINARY CLOTHING OF JEW 
(Time of Jesus) 
One form of headdress — the maaphoreth—drawn up. The kethoneth, or seamless under-garment, 


worn alone. The girdle and pocket. sandals. The staff. The beard (always worn), 

and breadth. It might be made of.wool or any other warm 
material, and in its four corners were strung the traditional ész¢szth, 
or tassels or fringes (Numb. 15:38; Deut. 22:12). The ¢allith 
was made of several strips of material sewed together, and had 
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an opening for the head. When not on a journey the ¢a/lith was 
worn as a flowing robe (Fig. 7), its tassels plainly visible, and 
demonstrating to all beholders the wearer’s strict observance of 
the Jewish or Mosaic law. The Pharisees, as we know from the 
words of our Lord, were extremely punctilious in the literal 
observance of the Mosaic institutions, and we cannot think of a 
Pharisee of our Lord’s time without picturing him walking 
through the streets and markets of Jerusalem clad in the ¢allith 
and its symbolic fringes. The pious Pharisee also wore his 
phylactery, which was a little roll containing certain verses from 
the Law inclosed in a little box and bound between the eyes by 
means of leather straps, just as the orthodox Jews wear them 
today. In the illustration of the Pharisee (Fig. 7) the phylac- 
tery fillets may be seen hanging down in front. 

The writer cannot but feel that in this illustration we have 
the closest of all approaches yet made to the appearance of a 
Pharisee at Jerusalem two thousand years ago, clad in all the 
things which he would naturally wear, including maaphoreth, 
kethoneth, tallith, fringes, and phylactery; while in the same pic- 
ture we may recall the common dress of the Lord himself as he 
must have appeared in cold weather, with the one exception of 
the frontlets, or phylacteries, which we may feel sure he never 
assumed. 

We may with much confidence think that Jesus wore the 
large, square ¢allith and its Mosaic ¢sttsith or tassels, for did not 
the long-afflicted woman touch “the hem («pdozedov) of his 
garment” ?3 This hem or border was nothing less than the 
sacred Mosaic fringe in the corners of the ¢allith. The ¢allith 
worn by our Lord must have been of woolly material, for the 
sake of warmth, and when journeying on foot through the land 
preaching it was undoubtedly caught up at the waist by a girdle, 
in order to render walking easier. 

The ¢allith of the artists is generally portrayed as a red or 
purple robe, but while among the rich and powerful it may have 
been dyed some bright color or have been made of richly 
colored silk or Egyptian linen, there is no reason whatever to 
3 Matt. 9:20; cf. 14:36. The R. V. has “the border of his garment.” 
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suspect that it was other than common material when worn by 

Jesus. 
It is the ¢a/lith, or outer robe of Christ, which most frequently 

becomes the center of the artist’s most pronounced errors, as to 


Fic. 6.—ORDINARY CLOTHING OF JEW 
(Time of Jesus) 
Headdress (sudarium), Under-garment (seamless), worn as everyday dress, Girdle and its 
pocket, Sandals. Staff. ard (always worn). 


both form and color. It is the artist who has impressed people 
with the false idea that the was the ‘seamless garment” 
of our Lord, for which the quaternion of soldiers cast lots at the 
foot of the cross. The artist is seldom an archeologist or Bible 
student, and so he often paints pictures which are not in all 
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respects true to life in Bible times. The outer robe of our Lord 
was presumably not seamless; according to the custom of the 
tallith, it was made in four parts. The seamless garment, ‘woven 
from the top throughout,” was the above-mentioned kethoneth, or 


Fic. 7.— DRESS OF PHARISEE 
(Time of Jesus) 


Phylactery on forehead. Headdress (maaphoreth), Outer-garment and fringes in four corners. 
Under-garment (seamless), or Aethoneth. Attitude at prayer. Beard (always worn), ‘God, I thank 
thee that I am not as other men.” 


tunic, of which the soldiers said, ‘let us not rend it, but cast lots 
for it, whose it shall be” (John 19:24). The other garments 
of Jesus were distributed, as the account says: ‘Then the sol- 
diers, when they had crucified Jesus, took his garments and made 
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four parts—to every soldier a part” (John 19:23). That is, to 
one soldier was given his headdress, to a second his sandals, to 
a third his girdle, and to the fourth his outer robe. 

The sandals, or sandalim, in ordinary use among the Jews of 
our Lord’s day, covered only the soles of the feet, although in 
the cold rainy season a foot-covering arnounting to a shoe was 
prevalent. The sandals were ordinarily made of leather or wood, 
and were bound securely by means of leather thongs over the 
instep and about the ankles, while a toe-fillet running between 
the large toe and the smaller toes assisted in keeping the sandal 
" secure upon the foot. 

On his many weary walks through the country districts of 
Palestine Jesus probably made use of a “staff,” in conformity 
with the usual custom of the time. 

The Jews of the first century A. D. wore beards, like nearly 
all orientals, and indeed this facial growth had become in the 
course of time quite as much a part of Jewish attire as any article 
of clothing. In this case tradition is generally in keeping with 
acknowledged ancient custom, since very few of the portraits of 
our Lord represent him as beardless; and those few, it is safe to 
say, are in error. Jesus could scarcely have held an audience of 
Jews or other orientals, had he copied after the Greek fashion 
and shorn his beard. As to the hair of Jesus’ head, while it 
could not have been short, in all likelihood it was not as long as 
the artists commonly picture it. Long hair was not a prevalent 
characteristic among men of the Jewish race. 


A. KINDERGARTEN. Age, up to 6 years. 


I. 


A BIBLE-SCHOOL PROGRAM. 


By ALBERT EDWARD BAILEY, 
Master in English, Worcester Academy, Worcester, Mass. 


Course. \earn Lord’s Prayer, selected verses and hymns. 
Simple gospel stories, worked out by the teacher or based 
upon “helps.” The Bible Study Publishing Co.’s Primary 
Cards for coloring are suggested. 

Promotion. The older or more mature children are promoted 
at the discretion of the teacher. 


Opening and closing exercises are held with primary department. 


B. Primary. Age, 7 to II years. 
Note.— Teachers remain in the same grade. Classes advance from teacher to 


teacher. 

Courses. In all grades the lesson taught at home is the Lord’s 

Prayer, Psalms, Beatitudes, Creed, hymns, catechism on the 

Bible, etc. 

In class the following lessons are suggested, based on the 
graded helps of the Bible Study Publishing Company: 

Grade I. Age, 7 years. Old Testament Heroes. Cards. 

Grade II. Age, 8 years. Gospel Stories. Primary Monthly. 

Grade III. Age, 9 years. Old Testament Stories. Child’s 


Quarterly. 

Grade IV. Age, 10 years. A Year with Jesus. Child’s Quar- 
terly. 

Grade V. Age, 11 years. A Year with the Apostles. Child’s 
Quarterly. 


Reviews given with the stereopticon. 

Promotion. ‘The teacher keeps for each child a card, to which 

stars are affixed for each verse learned or duty done. This 

card passes with the child from grade to grade, and when com- 

pletely filled becomes the sign of graduation. 

A Bible is presented to each child on Graduation Day (Chil- 
dren’s Sunday). 


1 With acknowledgments to Miss A. B. Mackintire, Cambridge, Mass. 
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C. Junior. Age, 12 to 15 years. 
NoTE.— Teachers are stationary, asin the primary department. The courses are 


I. 


those published by the Bible Study Publishing Company. 

Courses. 

Grade VI. Age, 12 years. Great Men of Israel. Junior 
Quarterly. 

Grade VII. Age, 13 years. Zhe Gospel History of Jesus 
Christ. Intermediate Quarterly. 

Grade VIII. Age, 14 years. A Year with the Apostles. Inter- 
mediate Quarterly. 

Grade IX. Age, 15 years. Outlines of Old Testament His- 
tory. Progressive Quarterly. 

Reviews with stereopticon. 


. Promotion. Written examinations are held at end of each year. 


A diploma is presented at graduation. 


SENIOR. Ungraded. Classes not permanent. 

NoTEe.— Teachers “offer” certain courses in which they have perfected them- 
selves. At the beginnirg of each year students “elect” the course they 
desire, subject to the advice of the superintendent of instruction. 

The first four courses, published by the American Institute of 
Sacred Literature, Chicago, would perhaps be elected by the 


younger members of the department. 

The Foreshadowings of the Christ. 

The Life of Christ. 

The Founding of the Christian Church. 

The Work of the Old Testament Sages. 

rhe following courses are here presented as suggestions only. 

They would probably never all be offered in one year. The 

list could be varied in accordance with the “talent” the 

school possessed or could develop. 

The Teaching of Christ; Apostolic Teaching; Life and Let- 
ters of Paul; Major Prophets and their Times; Minor 
Prophets and their Times; The Bible as Literature (half 
course); Historical Geography of the Holy Land (half 
course) ; History of Israel (advanced course) ; The Priestly 
Element in Israelitish History ; The Origin of the Canon ; 
‘The Book of Genesis ; The Book of Psalms (or any others) ; 
The History of the English Bible. 


These courses may be supplemented by lectures on Sunday or 


weekday nights, with or without stereopticon. 
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CONSTRUCTIVE STUDIES IN THE LIFE OF CHRIST. 


By ERNEST D. BURTON and SHAILER MATHEWS, 
The University of Chicago. 


PART V— (continued). 
SECOND PERIOD OF THE GALILEAN MINISTRY. 


FROM THE CHOOSING OF THE TWELVE UNTIL THE WITHDRAWAL INTO 
NORTHERN GALILEE. 


CHAPTER XII. 
A PREACHING TOUR IN GALILEE. 


§50. The centurion’s servant. 
Matt, 8 :5-13. Luke 7: 1-10. 
§51. The raising of the widow’s son at Nain. 
Luke 7: 11-17. 


§52. John the Baptist’s last message. 
Matt. 11 :2-19. Luke 7 : 18-35. 
§ 53. Anointing of Jesus in the house of Simon the Pharisee. 
Luke 7 : 36-50. 
§ 54. Christ’s companions on his second preaching tour. 
Luke 8: 1-3. 


{{ 130. Notes on §50, Matt. 8:5-13.—Vs. 5, ‘“Capernaum ;” see 
"98. ‘Centurion”: an officer in armies organized on the Roman 
model and in charge of a company of fifty to one hundred men. He 
was of approximately the same grade as a non-commissioned officer in 
our army, and was seldom, if ever, promoted. In the present instance 
the centurion is a Gentile in the service of Herod Antipas, and was 
evidently a man of wealth. ‘ Beseeching”: Luke 7:3, 4 says that he 
asked the elders of the synagogue he had built to prefer his request. 
They commend him as a person worthy to be aided by Jesus, since he 
was so generously disposed to the Jews. He was, however, probably 
not a proselyte. Vs. 6, “sick of the palsy’: more properly, paralyzed. 

Vs. 8, ‘I am not worthy,” etc.: These words speak volumes for the 
man’s humility, and also tell of the treatment probably accorded 
him by other rabbis. A strict legalist regarded it as ceremonially 
defiling to enter a Gentile’s house. ‘Only say the word”: He is sure 
that Jesus can heal his servant, if he only chooses to command the 
360 
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disease to leave him. Vs. 9, “man under authority,” etc.: The argu- 
ment is plain. The centurion knows the power resident in a superior’s 
word of command. He has faith enough to believe that an equal power 
is in the command of Jesus. Vs. 10, “ Jesus marveled”: Jesus was as 
capable of being surprised as any man. In this case surprise came 
from the fact that a Gentile’s faith should have surpassed the Jews’. 
O&. Matt. 15 : 22-28; Luke 18:8. Vss. 11, 12 emphasize the readi- 
ness of the Gentiles to receive the kingdom of God as compared with 
the unwillingness of the Jews. ‘Sit down,” etc.: a figure of speech 
with the Jews to represent the joys of the expected kingdom. “Sons 
of the kingdom”’: 7. ¢., the Jews. They supposed they were guaran- 
teed the kingdom because they were sons of Abraham. We have here 
the clear teaching of Jesus as to the universal rather than Jewish 
character of the fraternity he was founding. Vs. 13. Notice that 
Jesus does not say the faith healed, but he himself heals in answer 
to faith. No matter how much the centurion believed, no cure would 
have followed had Jesus seen fit to do or say nothing. 

131. Notes on §51, Luke 7: 11-17.—Vs. 11, “Nain”: a small 
town in Galilee at some distance from Nazareth and about twenty-five 
miles from Capernaum. It is today represented by a few mud huts 
and tombs cut in the rocks. Perhaps the procession was going to one 
of these. Vs. 12, ‘much people of the city was with her”: It was 
customary for those met by a funeral procession to join it as a sign of 
respect. In this procession would also be the hired wailers and the 
musicians. Notice the apparent order of the procession. Jesus met 
first the mother, then the bier and its bearers. Vs. 13. The tenderness 
of Jesus appears in his words to the mother. Vs. 14, “ bier”: The Jews 
did not bury their dead in closed wooden coffins, but carried them 
on a bier to a tomb where they were laid in little niches as in the 
catacombs, except that they were not walled in. The nearest approach 
to a coffin was a long open basket made of wickerwork. Burial was 
always soon after death. Vs. 16. Both the fear and the thanksgiving 
were natural. But it is to be observed that no one thought Jesus 
was the Christ; he was simply another great prophet at last sent by 
God to his people. 

“132. Notes on § 52, Matt. 11: 2-19.— Vs. 2, “ When John heard in 
the prison”: For the reason of this imprisonment see Mark 6:17, 18. 
Josephus, Antiquities, xvii, 5, 2, also states that Herod Antipas feared 
the political effects of John’s preaching. He was now in the castle 
of Macherus, where evidently he was given some liberty, for he was in 
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communication with his disciples. ‘He sent unto him”: Luke 7:19 
says that there were two in the deputation sent Jesus. It is easy to ima- 
gine how interested and perplexed John must have been. Jesus in his 
ministry of love certainly did not seem a judge punishing sinners such 
as John had expected. (Cf. 4] 48.) This probably gave rise to the ques- 
tion vs. 3, “Art thou-he that cometh ?”” John had spoken of the Christ 
as one who was to come (Luke 3:11). The question was equivalent 
to asking whether Jesus was the Christ. Vss. 4,5. The argument is this: 
The passages which Jesus used (Isa. 35:5; 61:1) were interpreted 
Messianically. Jesus shows he is fulfilling them. His reference is to his 
cures and preaching alike. Vs. 6: a reference to the difficulty which, as 
Jesus saw, had been caused by the great divergence between the popu- 
lar expectation of the Christ and his own revelation of true Messianic 
work. The figure is that of a man stumbling over a stone. Jesus was 
thus indirectly appealing to John, for his own good, to revise his expec- 
tations according to reality. Vs. 7. Jesus now begins a defense of 
John against the very probable charge of moral weakness. He appeals 
to the crowd’s former judgment of John. The figures he uses express 
weakness and love of ease, which John never exhibited. Vs. 8, “ They 
in soft raiment’: doubtless a good description of the effeminate cour- 
tiers of Herod Antipas. Vs. 9, “ Yea, I say’’: introduces Jesus’ own 
opinion of John. Vs. 10. The words come with slight variation 
from Mal. 3:1. It was because he was a messenger of the Christ 
that John was more than a prophet. Vss. 11, 12 contain, not only 
Jesus’ final estimate of John, but also his estimate of the worth of the 
kingdom of God. By implication he does not include John in the 
kingdom. This does not mean that John was a bad man, but simply 
that he was not a member of the group of men and women whose 
inestimable privilege it was to be actual disciples of Jesus, hear his 
teaching, and come to learn how his character revealed God’s love 
rather than his awful justice. Why, then, need a Christian today envy 
or imitate a prophet? By Jesus’ own words, he is more privileged than 
the greatest prophet who ever lived. Vs. 12, “from the days of John 
the Baptist until now”: z.¢., from the time of the announcing of the 
immediately coming Christ until the time of speaking. That was 
practically the period of Jesus’ own ministry. “The kingdom of 
heaven suffereth violence,” etc.: The figure is that of soldiers carrying 
a city by storm; that which it illustrates is the difficulty that lay in the 
Jews’ accepting Jesusas the Christ. Of this, John’s doubt was an instance. 
Vs. 13, “For all the prophets”: This is given as a reason for the 
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difficulty of faith. (Compare what is possibly a more exact report of the 
words, Luke 16:16.) It was easy for the Jews to believe the prophe- 
cies that a Christ would come, for they believed that he would be the 
sort of person they wanted him to be. They found their own sort of 
Christ in the prophecies. (Cf 4] 50.) Even John did not have a sufficiently 
complete foreview of the Coming One. For such persons to accept 
Jesus as the Christ meant that they had to conquer prejudice and, so to 
speak, conquer their way into the kingdom. Perhaps the hardest day 
for faith in Jesus as the Christ was between his baptism and resurrection, 
and this fact Jesus recognizes. At the same time he congratu- 
lates those who prefer reality to their preconceptions. Vs. 14, “he 
is Elijah”: 2. ¢., the one who introduces the Messianic era; cf Mal. 4:5. 
“If ye are willing to receive it”: It was nearly as hard to believe in 
John as the forerunner of the Christ as in Jesus as the Christ. Cf 
Matt. 9:13. Vs. 15, “ He that hath ears,” etc.: A call to discover more 
than a mere surface meaning in the words just uttered. Vss. 16-19 
are a delightful use of children’s plays to illustrate the captious attitude 
of the Jews toward John and Jesus. The children are in two groups. 
One is trying to get the other to play some game, but is unsuccessful 
because of the other’s immovable determination to be satisfied with 
nothing —neither with a joyous game of wedding nor with a solemn 
game of funeral. So, said Jesus, was it with the Jews. They would not 
be satisfied with an ascetic like John the Baptist, nor with his precise 
opposite, the genial and social Son of Man. (Cf. 134.) “And wisdom 
was justified,” etc.: Probably sadly ironical. The scribes claimed so 
much wisdom, and yet this fastidious, sanctimonious captiousness is 
the outcome of it! Or possibly not ironical, but an expression of the 
abiding faith of Jesus in the ultimate vindication of wisdom by the 
course of conduct to which it prompts. 

“| 133. Notes on § 52, Luke 7: 18-35.—Vs. 29, “justified God”: 
z. e., declared by being baptized that they approved of the plan of 
God of which John’s mission was a part. To justify is to declare 
or treat as righteous. Usually it is regarded as the prerogative of 
God, but here, by a bold figure, God, as it were, is represented as being 
put on trial by men. The way in which men can declare him righteous 
is by accepting promptly that plan which is clearly his. In the 
present case it was done by being baptized by John. (Ci %57.) Vs. 
30, “the Pharisees and lawyers”’: i. ¢., the representatives of religion 
in its legal aspects. ‘‘ Rejected,” or rather “frustrated,” “ made of no 
avail,’’ so far as they were concerned. Their action was precisely the 
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opposite of that of the people, and the results were correspondingly 
different. Ifa man follows God’s plan, he declares God righteous by 
that very act; if he rejects God’s plan and chooses his own, he not 
only pronounces God guilty of unrighteousness, but—since God’s plans 
are gracious — loses the blessings that might have been his had he but 
acted in accordance with the divine plan. The way to get blessing from 
God is consciously to do God’s will, even though it require struggle. 
"134. Notes on §53, Luke 7:36-50.—Vs. 36. The invitation 
from Simon was evidence that the break between Jesus and the Pharisees 
was not complete. “Sat down”: better, “reclined;” perhaps on a 
couch, perhaps on a rug spread on the divan or raised portion of the 
floor. Vs. 37. It must be recalled that the houses in Palestine were 
less closed than in Europe or America, and that privacy was far less 
observed. “Sinner”: Bruce (Zxfositor’s Greek Testament) thinks this 
happened in Capernaum, and that the woman had been a guest at Levi’s 
dinner (Luke 5:27 f.). ‘‘ Alabaster cruse of ointment”: Jews, like 
other persons of their time, used such articles freely in special toilets. 
Vs. 38. As Jesus reclined during the meal, it would be easy to come 
up behind him. “She began to wet his feet with her tears”: Evi- 
dently this was unintentional and led her to the impulse to dry his feet 
with her hair. The other acts of this repentant woman are marks of 
her profound gratitude for release from sin. Vs. 39. Note the repe- 
tition of ‘‘Pharisee.”” ‘‘ He spake within himself,” etc.: His reflection 
is an evidence of the meanness of his nature. The one thing he sup- 
posed a prophet would do—remember he had never seen one— would 
be to remove himself from sinners! As if he should converse only 
with the most eminently respectable persons! His argument on this 
narrow, sanctimonious premise is correct. The woman was a sinner; 
but Jesus allowed her to touch him. Therefore, either he was a bad 
man, or else he did not perceive what sort of woman she was. Ineither 
case he could not bea prophet! Vs. 40. The parable Jesus now uses 
is too plain to need comment. “Pence”: better “denarii,” a little coin, 
worth about 15 cents, but with far more purchasing power. The 
entire conversation is marked by courtesy on the part of both Jesus and 
Simon, but Jesus also shows, both that he knew what was required by 
conventional politeness, and that he noticed that Simon had not 
treated him as a social equal, to say nothing more. Vs. 47. Repent- 
ance with God means forgiveness. Thus the greatness of her sinful- 
ness is paralleled by the greatness of her love. The concealed but 
implied elements are an equally great repentance and forgiveness. 
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This last Jesus boldly states. Vs. 50. Faith in him justified forgive- 
ness, since it had led the woman to abandon her life of sin and had 
touched the depths of her moral nature. She could well go out to live 
in peace. 

"135. Notes on § 54, Luke 8:1-3.—Vs. 1. This is less a reference 
to a special tour of Jesus than a description of his general method. 
Vs. 2, “Mary Magdalene”: Mary from Magdala, a town at the south- 
ern end of the plain of Gennesaret. ‘Seven devils”: she had been a 
very sick, not a very wicked woman. There is no evidence that she 


RUINS OF MAGDALA, ON THE SEA OF GALILEE 


was the woman mentioned in 4134. Vs. 3, “‘ Herod’s steward”: ¢.¢., 
the official in charge of some estate of Herod, or, possibly, the person 
attending to the domestic affairs of the royal palace in Tiberias. In 
any case he must have been a man of some importance, and his 
wife would be likely to have some property at her disposal. The 
other women are unknown. Notice that we have here an expla- 
nation of how Jesus and his companions could live without manual 
labor. 
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“ 136. Questions and Suggestions for Study.— (1)* What was 
the religious condition of the centurion? (2)* What was the 
remarkable thing about his faith? (3)* State his argument care- 
fully. 

(4)* Describe the raising of the widow’s son. (5) Is there 
any evidence that anyone exercised faith beforehand in the 
power of Jesus to raise the young man? 

(6)* Why had John been arrested? (7) Was his uncertainty 
natural? What sort of Christ had he foretold? (8) What is 
there in the method of Jesus’ reply that is worth following 
today? (g)* How does Jesus describe John? (10) In what 
particulars are modern Christians superior to John? (11) Why 
did Jesus think men had to struggle to become his followers ? 
(12) Are there as many difficulties today in accepting him as 
our guide in life? (13)* How may a man declare God to be 
good? (14)* How may he prevent God’s plan for him being 
of any service to him? Illustrate from today’s experiences. 

(15)* What sort of man, probably, was Simon? (16)* What 
things would it have been polite for him to do for Jesus? (17)* 
Describe the action of the woman. (18) Give the illustration 
Jesus used. (19) Is it necessary to be a great sinner in order 
to love God very much? Is it not best to grow naturally, as 
Jesus did, into a great love of God? (20) Cana man sometimes 
be so very virtuous himself as to be harsh in his judgments of 
others? How can such a condition of one’s heart be avoided ? 

“| 137. Constructive Work.—- Having completed the preceding 
study, let the pupil write the chapter for his “ Life of Christ,” on some 
such plan as this: 

CHAPTER XII. 
A PREACHING TOUR IN GALILEE. 
. The healing of the centurion’s servant. 

. The widow’s son at Nain. 

. Christ’s answer to the message of John the Baptist. 

. Christ’s teaching as to the relation of love and forgiveness. 

5. His companions. 

“| 138. Supplementary Topics for Study. 

1. The different attitudes of Jesus and the rabbis toward the masses. 
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2. Teachings given by Jesus while dining. 

3. The use made by Jesus in his teaching of the character and 
habits of children. 

4. Mary Magdalene. 


CHAPTER XIIf. 


FURTHER CONFLICT WITH THE SCRIBES, AND TEACHING 
CONCERNING THE KINGDOM. 
$55. Warnings to the scribes and Pharisees: ‘‘an eternal sin.’’ 
Matt. 12 : 22-45. Mark 3: 194-30. Luke r1 : 14-36. 

§56. The true kindred of Christ. 

Matt. 12: 46-50. Mark 3: 31-35. Luke 8: 19-21. 

§57. The parables by the sea. 

Matt. 13 : 1-53. Mark 4 : 1-34. Luke 8 : 4-18. 

“ 139. Notes on § 55, Mark 3 : 194-30.—Vs. 21, “He is beside him- 
self”: z. ¢., is insane. The tremendous energy of Jesus, as well as his 
hostility to Pharisaic forms, must be the chief explanation of this 
opinion of his friends. Vs. 22, ‘‘scribes which came down from Jeru- 
salem”: perhaps as a result of the conflict described in John, chap. 5. 
‘*‘Beelzebub”: The name is derived from that of a heathen deity 
(2 Kings 1:3), who at one time was regarded as a great enemy of 
Jehovah. Inthe time of Christ the name meant, probably, “lord of 
the lower world,” z. ¢., the prince of the evil demons. The scribes 
attributed the power of Jesus in his cures of demoniacs to his being 
this authoritative demon himself. Vss. 23 ff. The argument is so 
simple as to be its own best interpreter. Jesus appealed to common 
human experience to show that any such division among the hosts of 
hell was improbable. The first argument is from the analogy (vs. 23, 
“ parable”) of a kingdom ; the second, from that of a household. In 
his positive argument (vs. 27) he gives by analogy the true explanation 
of his success: he is spoiling the kingdom of Satan because he has 
conquered its king. Vss. 28-30, see 4 140 (vss. 31, 32). 

140. Notes on §55, Matt. 12 : 22-45.— Vs. 23, “son of David”: 
z. é., the Messiah. The wonderful cures wrought by Jesus aroused the 
hopes of the people, but the suspicion and evil nature of the Pharisees. 
Vs. 28. Jesus and the primitive church (Acts 10:38) referred his 
powers to the spirit of God. Vs. 30. For the complementary truth 
see Luke 9:50. Vs. 31. These profound and awful words of Jesus 
are to be understood strictly (see Mark 3: 30) as occasioned by the 
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misinterpretation of his mission by the scribes and Pharisees. “ Blas- 
phemy”: an utterance derogatory to divine things. ‘ Blasphemy 
against the Holy Spirit’: such an utterance as the words of the 
scribes show them to be in danger of making. Vs. 32, “a word 
against the Son of Man”: Jesus appreciated the difficulty that lay in 
an intellectual apprehension of him as the Christ; but this doubt 
did not need to express itself in such a judgment as that pronounced 
by his enemies. ‘Shall not be forgiven”: The reason is given in 
Mark 3:29. The sin itself is eternal. There can be no forgiveness 
except as the offender repents and abandons his sin. Jesus holds that 
the condition of a man to whom good seems evil is hopeless. He 
is morally corrupt. Vss. 33, 34 show how words but express the con- 
dition of a man’s soul, and therefore, like the fruit of a tree, may be 
the basis of judgment. This thought is elaborated in vss. 35-37. 
Words are of no value except as they indicate one’s nature, but as 
such they are of the greatest value. Vs. 36, “idle word”: not a mere 
meaningless expression, but a foolish word. It is morally serious, 
because it is the fruit of a foolish soul. 

Vs. 38, “a sign”: ¢. ¢., a material proof of a spiritual mission. 
Vs. 39. Such a demand implied that those who made it were untrue 
to their own religious professions. If any people in the world should 
have been susceptible to spiritual teaching, it was the Jews, but the 
Pharisees had lost spiritual susceptibility in their devotion to external 
tules. Vs. 40, “For as Jonah”: Luke omits this verse, and very pos- 
sibly it is in Matthew an addition of the evangelist, giving what he 
understood to be the meaning of Jesus. As it stands, the reference is 
explicit; the experience of the prophet in the sea-monster becomes 
a type of the experience of Jesus when buried. So it is used in early 
Christian art. Vs. 41. In this verse we have the interpretation of the 
sign of Jonah as a preacher of repentance to the Ninevites, and an 
application of it to the Jews of Jesus’ own day. As the Ninevites 
responded to the prophet’s preaching, so should the Jews have 
responded to the preaching of Jesus. They needed no-other sign. 
Vs. 42. We have a repetition of the argument. The Queen of the 
South responded to the wisdom of Solomon; she was true to her 
opportunity, although the teaching of Solomon was inferior to that of 
Jesus. As the opportunity of the Pharisee was greater, so would be 
his condemnation. Vss. 44, 45. In these verses we have a parable 
based upon the current belief in demoniacal possession. Its point is 
simply this: the man was worse off, because after he had rid himself of 
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the evil spirit he had neglected to take in a good spirit. The moral 
lesson is therefore evident. It is not enough merely to drive out evil 
from oneself, like the Pharisees, that is, merely to keep from doing 
things which are illegal ; one must be full of the divine spirit. Simply 
to keep from evil is to offer an inducement to evil. 

{| 141. Notes on § 55, Luke 11: 14-36.— Vss. 27, 28; cf. Mark 3:35. 
Jesus constantly teaches that mere physical relationships are inferior 
to spiritual relationships. Vss. 33-36. This collection of aphorisms, 
though probably spoken at a different time, is intended to carry out 
further the thought of Jesus’ words about the demand fora sign. He 
insists that there is ina man the power of responding instinctively 
to truth. If this power is lacking, the man is in an abnormal con- 
dition; the light in him is darkness (vs. 35). 

“| 142. Notes on § 56, Mark 3 : 31-35.— Vs. 31; cf Mark 3:21. It 
is easy to imagine the scene: Jesus within the house, his mother and 
his brothers outside, calling him to come out and go home with 
them. He does not hear them because of the crowd about him. Vs. 
32. Evidently the people think he should obey the voice of his 
mother, but again Jesus insists that family ties are inferior to those 
of the kingdom of God. Vss. 34, 35 give us Jesus’ beautiful definition 
of what constitutes true relationship to him. Those are the members 
of his family who do God’s will. (Cf Matt. 5:44, 45.) 

“143. Notes on $57, Mark 4:1-34.—Vs. 2, “parables;” see 146. 
Vss. 3-9, the Parable of the Sower. In this parable we have a descrip- 
tion of a common scene in the life of a farmer. The central thought 
is plain, namely, difference in crops depends upon variation in the 
soil. It should be noticed that there is a steady progress from the 
seed which does not yield a crop to that which bears a hundred fold. 
Vs. 5, “rocky ground”: that is, ground over ledges. Vs. 7, “thorns”: 
not thistles, or tares, but the sturdy bushes which surround the fields 
as a sort of hedge. 

Vs. 11. This verse introduces Jesus’ reason for using parables. 
See 9147. On “the kingdom of God,” the mention of which here 
shows that by these parables Jesus intends to set forth the nature of 
the kingdom, see 145. Notice the distinction between the disciples 
and those who “are without.” Vs. 12, ‘that’: the Greek does not 
permit any other interpretation than that of purpose. But that Jesus 
does not think that the truth will always be concealed by the parable 
appears in vss. 21, 22. 
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Vss. 13-20 give Jesus’ interpretation of the Parable of the Sower. 
It is needless to consider it more elaborately than he has himself. It 
should be noticed that he interprets only such items in the original 
story as go to illustrate the great truth he is intending to teach. And 
this is: the fact that the kingdom of God grows more slowly in some 
places than in others is due to the differences in the men who hear its 
truths taught. Notice those things which he describes as interfering 
with this growth. 

Vss. 21,22. The reference here is to the concealing power of the 
parable. This, Jesus declares, is but temporary, and illustrates his 
statement by the appeal to the habits of ordinary housekeeping. Vss. 
22, 23, “save that”: these words introduce the purpose of the hiding. 
The parable preserves (like a husk) what it temporarily conceals iz 
order that \ater it may come to light. Vs. 24. It is noteworthy that 
these familiar words have reference to listening to teaching. By them 
Jesus states a principle of modern pedagogy : what one learns depends 
upon what one has learned. In other words, the pupil not only must 
“take care what he hears,” but he is himself, to a large degree, respon- 
sible for his progress. This is especially true in moral teachings. 

Vss. 26-29, the Parable of the Seed in the Earth. The essential 
elements of this parable are (1) the fact that the seed grows of itself 
when once it is planted; (2) the earth is fitted to make the seed grow 
(vs. 28). Truth and the mind of man are fitted to one another. The 
teacher cannot make the seed grow. It is his to sow the seed, and in 
due time to reap the harvest. 

Vss. 30-32, the Parable of the Mustard Seed. With this compari- 
son Jesus illustrates the extent of the growth of the kingdom. Little 
in its beginnings, it will be great in its end. (On the mustard seed, 
see Bible dictionaries). Vss. 33, 34, “as they were able to hear”: a 
good pedagogical principle, and one that shows how careful Jesus was 
as to his methods. Vs. 34, “He expounded to his own disciples”: 
From this time on Jesus reserves certain truths and explanations for 
that inner circle of friends to whom he was so closely joined. 

“| 144. Notes on § 57, Matt. 13 : 1-53.—This collection of parables 
possesses no small literary unity. The parables all bear upon the 
gradual growth and certain triumph of the kingdom of God. Cf. 4145. 
The various elements may thus be grouped : 

1. The explanation of the unequal growth of the kingdom in different 
circumstances: Parable of the Sower, vss. 1-9, 18-23. (See 4 144.) 
For vss. 10-16, see 4] 147. 
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2. The contemporaneous growth of evil is to be expected and endured: 
the Parable of the Tares, vss. 24—30, the interpretation of which is 
given in vss. 36-43. ‘“Tares”: a noxious weed that grows in wheat 
fields and at first closely resembles the wheat itself. The time when 
they can be safely removed is therefore at the time of harvest. In the 
interpretation given by Jesus this thought is central. Men are not to 
endeavor to root out evil so much as to see that good grows. God will 
see to it that evil is finally destroyed, and the kingdom will then 
be all-inclusive and glorious (vs. 43). Vs. 38, “the world”: one of 
the most important words in the New Testament. It corresponds 
roughly to our term “social environment.” It is generally thought 
of as evil. ‘This age” is the period preceding the complete estab- 
lishment of the kingdom. In this interpretation notice (a) that the 
kingdom is composed of men, and is therefore social; (4) that the 
judgment comes at the end of the age (“ world,” vs. 39), #. ¢., at the 
end of the period of the kingdom’s growth toward its complete 
establishment. It is this “‘age,’’ in which the kingdom is developing 
in the midst of evil influences, that we are now living in. 

3. The extent and method of the kingdom’s growth, vss. 31-33: the 
Parables of the Mustard Seed (see 4 143) and of the Leaven. Vs. 33. 
This is one of the most instructive parables uttered by Jesus. “ Leaven”: 
yeast, the symbol, not of corruption, but of transformation through con- 
tact. This may be evil (Gal. 5:9) or good, as here. “Three meas- 
ures”: four or five pecks. “Till it all was leavened”: Like the 
Parable of the Mustard Seed, this indicates the wonderful growth of the 
kingdom. So small as to be hidden in the world, it will yet transform 
it all. The parable also indicates how the kingdom is to grow, viz., 
by transforming its surroundings. This implies (2) a gradual process, 
(4) the operation of social forces rather than miraculous intervention 
during the period of growth of the kingdom. In this parable Jesus 
has composed an entire philosophy of social regeneration. And he 
was producing the “ yeast” in the persons of his disciples, especially 
the Twelve. Vss. 34, 35, see 4 147. 

4. The surpassing worth of (membership in) the kingdom, vss. 44-46: 
the Parables of the Treasure Trove and the Pearl of Great Price. In 
‘both of these parables the central thought is the same: the kingdom 
of God is so valuable that a man may well afford to give away every- 
thing else in exchange for it. There is possibly a shade of difference, 
in that in one case the treasure was happened on, and in the other it was 
discovered while being searched for. But this difference is incidental. 
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Vs. 44, “treasure hidden in a field”: In Palestine there were few or 
no places besides the temple in which one could deposit valuables. 
They were, therefore, buried. It would frequently happen that the 
only one to whom the fact was known never dug the treasure up, and 
another found it. Even today there are frequently found in Palestine 
little heaps of money that has lain buried for hundreds and even 
thousands of years. 

5. The final separation of the true from the false members of the king- 
dom, vss. 47-50: the Parable of the Drag-Net. This grows naturally 
from the preceding thought. The great worth of membership in a 
triumphing kingdom will induce bad men to claim membership. 
They will at the end of the period of growth be removed, as poor fish 
are thrown out from anet. Vs. 47, “net”: adrag-net or seine which was 
so drawn through the water as to inclose large numbers of fishes. 
There would be all sorts in it when at last it was drawn up on the 
beach. Vs. 50. Here, as frequently in the New Testament, we have 
the misery suffered by those who do not come into the kingdom 
described in forcible figures. The fire is not physical; it is worse, for 
it typifies spiritual misery. 

Vs. 51, “ye”: the disciples, men of no education, and not pos- 
sessed even of quick understanding. Vs. 52, “therefore” introduces 
an argument of this sort: If you simple folk can understand these 
teachings, how great are the possibilities for the scribe who has become 
a disciple! “Scribe”: not the disciples, but to be taken literally. The 
scribe was the educated man of Judaism. He could not only under- 
stand the new teaching, but could bring it into connection with the 
old. In these days of widespread education it is fitting that intelligent 
Christians should bear this ideal in mind. They are neither to accept 
new teachings merely because they are new, nor hold to the old merely 
because they are old. They are to hold truths, both new and old, 
fuse them into one, and make them serviceable. Both progress and 
conservatism are thus seen by Jesus to lie in education. 

145. Jesus’ Conception of the Kingdom of God.— Compare 61. 
(1) He does not regard it (a) as equivalent merely to heaven, (4) as 
merely God’s reign, (¢c) as a condition of man’s spiritual nature. (2) 
He does regard it as an actual social order or society in which the 
relation of men to each other is that of brothers, because they are the 
sons of God, z. ¢., are like God in moral purpose and love (Matt. 5:44, 
45). It is thus fundamentally religious and consequently fraternal. 
(Cf. James 1:26, 27.) The type of this new humanity is Jesus himself, 
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the Son of Man. It is not yet complete, but is growing. It is nota 
thing apart from other humanity, but is to grow by the transformation 
and assimilation of men and institutions. The completion of this 
growth is “the consummation of the age,” and is described also as 
“the coming of the Son of Man;” ¢. e., the coming of the type is, as in 
Dan. 7:13, used as the equivalent of the triumph of the anti-type, in 
this case a regenerate humanity. In this triumph all good men, whether 
dead or alive, will share. The final separation of the bad from the 
good is described by Jesus as a judgment. In this triumph and judg- 
ment Jesus says he himself will be the central person. 


"146. On the Interpretation of Parables. — A parable is a figure of speech 
in which commonly observed facts and actual, or at least conceivable, expe- 
rience are used by analogy to illustrate religious truth. Parables are of two 
classes: those which illustrate and enforce some single truth or duty, and 
those which treat of the nature and progress of the kingdom of God. In 
interpreting parables the following rules will be found serviceable : 


1. By means of the context or the content of the parable itself, deter- 
mine whether it is homiletic in purpose, that is, illustrates or enforces a single 
truth or duty; or whether it has to do in a more general way with the nature 
and progress of the kingdom of God. 

2. In case it belongs to the latter class (parables of the kingdom): (a) 
discover the central “point” of the parable as a story, and the elements of 
the story that are essential to this “point ;” (4) discover from the context 
and the analogy itself the truth to be taught by the dominant analogy, and so 
interpret the essential details that, as they themselves are subordinate to the 
dominant feature of the story, the truths they represent shall be subordinate 
to the truth expressed by the dominant analogy. Disregard all other details. 

3. In case the parable belongs to the second class (homiletic parables), 
the only rule to be observed is this: discover the “ point’’ of the parable and 
use it, and it alone, as a means of illustrating or enforcing the authoritative 
teaching of Jesus. All details are of no exegetical importance except as they 
make more evident the one essential analogy. 


4147. Why did Jesus Use Parables?—-The answer to this question is 
given in Mark 4:10-12 and Matt. 13:10-16. With these statements 
should be compared Mark 4:21, 22, 33, 34 and Matt. 13:34, 35. A careful 
study of these passages will show (1) that Jesus used the parable because it 
enabled him to present truth in a veiled form. This permitted him to teach 
in public in such a way as not to be misunderstood, and in private to explain 
his thought to his disciples. (2) That Jesus did not wish the crowds to join 
him so long as their “hearts were gross” (Mark 4:10-12). To have 
preached openly that he was the Christ and to have endeavored to get every- 
body to join the kingdom would have been to invite misunderstanding and 
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even revolution. He had to content himself in his own mission with the dis- 
covery of sympathetic, teachable persons with whom he could live intimately 
as a teacher and friend. Thus he could make them into evangelists of the 
truths he himself was forced to veil (Mark 4:21, 22). (3) That Jesus thus 
expected that some day these “hidden” truths would be revealed. It is a 
fact that a man will remember for a long time a truth he does not understand 
if it is put into the form of a story. Some day, when he is ready for the truth, 
he sees it in the story he has remembered so long. (4) That the kingdom thus 
had its “mystery” (Mark 4:11; Matt. 13:11), which could be shared and 
enjoyed only by its members. This mystery was probably Jesus’ teaching as 
to the nature of the kingdom itself, and, later, as to his being the Christ. 
The value of this inner teaching and experience shared by the disciples 
appears in Matt. 13:16, 17, where the reference is clearly to the longings of 
men of the past for a sight of the kingdom of God and its Christ. 


148. Questions and Suggestions for Study.—(1)* How and 
why did his friends misunderstand Jesus? (2)* How did the 
Pharisees misunderstand him? (3)* What warning does Jesus 
give them? (4) What is meant by words against the Holy 
Spirit? (5) What do they indicate as to the speaker’s moral 
nature? (6)* Why are words of so much importance? (7)* 
What did the Pharisees mean by a “sign”? (8)* What is “the 
sign of Jonah”? (9) What does Jesus teach as to the wisdom 
of merely giving up bad habits ? 

(10)* Who are members of Christ’s family ? 

(11) What does Jesus mean by “kingdom of God”? Can 
we help it triumph ? 

(12)* What is a parable? (13) Why did Jesus use para- 
bles? (14)* What is the Parable of the Sower, and what does 
it teach? (15)* The Parable of the Seed in the Earth. What 
does it teach? (16)* The Parable of the Tares? (17)* The 
Parables of the Mustard Seed and the Leaven? (18)* The Para- 
bles of the Treasure Trove and the Pearl? (19)* The Parable 
of the Drag-Net? (20)* What responsibility lies upon educated 
Christians? (21) What lessons of help and warning can one 
draw from these parables? (22) Tell these parables once again 
as the same things would happen today. 

{| 149. Constructive Work.—Let the pupil write a chapter for his 
“Life of Christ” on some such plan as this: 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


FURTHER CONFLICT WITH THE SCRIBES, AND TEACHING CONCERNING THE 
KINGDOM. 


1. The warning against moral deterioration. 

2. The way to join Christ’s family. 

3. The nature and growth of the kingdom of God: (a) what the 
kingdom is; (4) why it grows unequally in different surroundings ; 
(c) what makes it grow; (d@) what will be the final outcome of the 
growth. 


150. Supplementary Topics for Study. 

1. The teaching of Jesus as to sin. 

2. The ethical teaching of Jesus as contrasted with that of the 
Pharisees. 


Full references will be found in BurRTON, “ The Ethical Teachings of Jesus, etc.,” 
BIBLICAL WORLD, September, 1897 (Vol. X, pp. 198-208). 


3. The parables of Jesus. 


MATHEws, “The Interpretation of Parables,” American Journal of Theology, 
April, 1898 (Vol. II, pp. 293-311); TRENCH, Paradles; GOEBEL, Parables (perhaps the 
best book in English on the subject); BRUCE, Zhe Parabolic Teaching of Our Lord. 
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WHICH HAVE APPEARED IN PREVIOUS VOLUMES OF THE “ BIBLICAL 
WORLD.” 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF JESUS. 

“The Jewish Messianic Expectation in the Time of Jesus.’’ Professor Shailer 
Mathews. December, 1898, Vol. XII, pp. 437-43. 

“The Ancient Synagogue Service.” Professor E. D. Burton, 1).D. August, 
1896, Vol. VIII, pp. 143-8. 

“The Hilltops of Palestiae.’’ Professor S. Burnham, D.D. November, 1897, 
Vol. X, pp. 333-41. 

“Studies in Palestinian Geography: The Jordan Valley and the Perea.’’ Pro- 
fessor J. S. Riggs, D.D. January, 1895, Vol. V, pp. 36-44. 

“The Ministry of Christ.’’ Professor W. A. Stevens, D.D. December, 1895, 
Vol. VI, pp. 444-54. 


“On the Date of the Crucifixion.”’ Rev. Arthur Wright, M.A. June, August, 
September, October, 1893, Vol. II, pp. 7-14, 106-12, 167-77, 275-82. 


“Jesus as a Man of Affairs.’’ Austin Bierbower. January, 1898, Vol. XI, pp. 
17-27. 

“Jesus as an Organizer of Men.’’ Professor Walter Rauschenbusch, D.D. 
February, 1898, Vol. XI, pp. 102-11. 


THE TEACHING OF JESUS. 


“The Personal Religion of Jesus.’’ Professor E. D. Burton, D.D. Decem- 
ber, 1899, Vol. XIV, pp. 394-403. 

“‘Messiahship as Conceived by Jesus.” Professor A. B. Bruce, D.D. Decem- 
ber, 1898, Vol. XII, pp. 369-79. 

“Jesus’ Idea of the Kingdom of God.’’ Professor A. C. Zenos, D.D. June, 
1894, Vol. III, pp. 35-44. 

“The Kingdom of God.” A Symposium. July, 1898, Vol. XII, pp. 12-19. 

“ The Ethical Teachings of Jesus in Relation to the Ethics of the Pharisees 
and of the Old Testament.” Professor E. D. Burton, D.D. September, 
1897, Vol. X, pp. 198-208. 


™See the BrBLICAL WoRLD for January, 1900, pp. 70, 71, and March, 1900, pp. 
211, 212. This number completes the list of articles. 
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“The Teaching of Jesus. (2) The Methods of His Teaching. (3) His Teach- 
ing concerning God. (4) His Teaching concerning Himself. (5) His 
Attitude toward the Old Testament. (6) The Kingdom of God.” 
Professor George B. Stevens, Ph.D., D.D. February, March, April, May, 
June, 1895, Vol. V, pp. 106-13, 192-9, 266-72, 360-70, 431-7. 

“The Teaching of Christ in the Gospels of Matthew, Mark, and Luke.” Pro- 
fessor A. B. Bruce, D.D. December, 1895, Vol. VI, pp. 455-66. 

“The Teaching of Christ in the Gospel of John.’’ Professor Marcus Dods, 
D.D. December, 1895, Vol. V1, pp. 467-75. 

“Christian Thought in the Fourth Gospel.” Professor A. B. Bruce, D.D. 
March, 1896, Vol. VII, pp. 168-79. 

“The Self-Consciousness of Jesus.” Rev. T. H. Root. October, November, 
December, 1893, Vol. II, pp. 265-74, 353-62, 412-20. 

“‘Jesus’ Teaching about Himself.” (Synopsis.) Professor James Robertson, 
D.D. December, 1895, Vol. VI, pp. 534-5. 


“The Apocalyptic Teaching of Our Lord.” Rev. Henry Kingman. March, 
1897, Vol. IX, pp. 167-78. 

“The Peculiarity, Origin, and Revealed Character of Jesus’ Teaching.” 
(Synopsis.) Professor Willibald Beyschlag, D.D. July, 1896, Vol. VIII, 
pp. 62-3. 

“The Faith of Jesus.’’ Professor T. C. Hall, D.D. April, 1894, Vol. III, 


Pp. 247-51. 

“The Faith of Jesus Christ.” Rev. P. F. Jernegan. September, 1896, Vol. 
VIII, pp. 198-202. 

“The Apostles’ Creed Revised by the Teachings of Jesus.’’ Professor George 
H. Gilbert, Ph.D., D.D. September, 1898, Vol. XII, pp. 153-61. 

“God — Interpreted by Fatherhood.”’ Rev. Amory H. Bradford, D.D. Octo- 
ber, 1898, Vol. XII, pp. 230-43. 

“Elements of the Doctrine of the Atonement in the Facts of Our Lord’s Suf- 
ferings."’ Professor J. S. Candlish, D.D. February, 1897, Vol. IX, pp. 
87-97. 

“The Person of Christ.’ (Synopsis.) Professor George B. Stevens, Ph.D., 
D.D. June, 1896, Vol. VII, pp. 66-7. 

“The Incarnation and the Unity of Christ’s Person.’’ (Synopsis.) Principal 
T. C. Edwards, D.D. December, 1895, Vol. VI, pp. 535-6. 

“The Teaching of Jesus concerning Immortality.’ (Synopsis.) Professor 
S. D. F. Salmond, D.D. April, 1896, Vol. VII, pp. 296-9. 

“Jesus as a Thinker.’’ Professor E. D. Burton, D.D. October, 1897, Vol. 
X, pp. 245-58. 

“Jesus as a Prophet.’’ Professor S. Burnham, D.D. November, 1897, Vol. 
X, pp. 327-32. 
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“The Influence of Jesus on Social Institutions.’’ Professor C. R. Henderson, 
D.D. March, 1898, Vol. XI, pp. 167-76. 

“The Political Effects of the Teachings of Jesus.’ Professor H. P. Judson, 
LL.D. April, 1898, Vol. XI, pp. 229-38. 

“The Influence of the Life and Teaching of Jesus on the Doctrine of God.” 
Professor G. B. Foster, D.D. May, 1898, Vol. XI, pp. 306-18. 


THE INTERPRETATION OF THE GOSPELS. 


‘The Kingdom of God in the Gospel of Matthew.” Rev. T. J. Ramsdell, 
August, 1894, Vol. IV, pp. 124-33. 

“A Free Translation of the Sermon on the Mount.” Rev. E. P. Burtt. 
May, 1894, Vol. III, pp. 336-44. 

“The Interpretation of Matt. 12:39, 40.” A Symposium. June, 1895, 
Vol. V, pp. 417-30. 

“Zacharias: A Study of Matt. 23:35.’’ Rev. John Macpherson. January, 
1897, Vol. IX, pp. 26-31. 

“‘The Old Testament Quotation in Matt. 27:9, Io.’’ Rev. H.R. Hatch, 

May, 1893, Vol. I, pp. 346-54. 

“Mark 10:18, ‘Why Callest Thou Me Good?’”’ Professor B. W. Bacon, 
D.D. November, 1895, Vol. VI, pp. 334-50. 

“John 7:53—-8:11, ‘And they went out one by one.’”’ Professor C. R. 
Gregory, D.D. November, 1898, Vol. XII, pp. 303-6. 


«An Important Unnoticed Argument in John, chap. 17.’’ Professor G. H. 
Gilbert, Ph.D., D.D. May, 1899, Vol. XIII, pp. 308-11. 
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The Council of Seventy. 


A “BIBLE-STUDY SUNDAY” IN SEPTEMBER. 


For many years the American Institute of Sacred Literature, under 
the direction of the CouNcIL oF SEVENTY, has been steadily pushing 
the cause of Bible study in connection with the life and work of the 
churches. Large sums of money, and the thought and time of many 
specialists, have been expended in providing suitable courses of read- 
ing and study. Other individual and organized efforts have been as 
successful in special fields. The number of Bible students today, 
while relatively small in consideration of the importance of the sub- 
ject, is large in comparison with the conditions of the previous decade. 
Bible study is coming to be counted an essential part of the church 
work, and it is a most promising sign of the times that in very many 
churches this work is directly under the care of the pastor. 

We have come to realize more than formerly that conversion is 
only the beginning of a Christian life, and that spiritual growth “unto 
a full-grown man, unto the measure of the stature of the fulness of 
Christ,” is a process of development year by year, which requires the 
assiduous study of God’s Word, and of God’s truth wherever found. 
Then, too, the desire to know, which is a characteristic of all depart- 
ments of life in this century, has permeated as never before the reli- 
gious aspirations of the people, and they are literally demanding that 
they be instructed in the Bible as thoroughly, and upon the same 
modern principles, as in other history, literature, and thought. The 
day is rapidly passing which has seen the most important book in the 
world the most neglected, from the point of view of thorough, system- 
atic knowledge. Roman, Greek, and English literatures, with the 
associated history and ideas, have been systematically and carefully 
taught in our regular schools. But very few persons have had the 
opportunity to study the Bible with similar thoroughness and under 
equally competent instruction. These conditions must be changed. 

One of the important considerations in this, as in other lines of 
church work, is that of when, where, and how to bring pressure to 
bear. It would seem that the Bible-study year in the church should, 
in general, correspond to the study year of the secular school. At all 
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events, it would gain prominence by having each year a definite begin- 
ning and a definite close. Courses of study which can be confined 
to the limits of a study year should be chosen. In answer to the 
where and the how, the American Institute of Sacred Literature is pre- 
paring to introduce, with the consent of the pastors in the churches of 
this country and Canada, a BisLe-Srupy Sunpay. The proposal is 
that the chief service on the second Sunday in September (Septem- 
ber 9) be set apart for an address upon the subject of Bible study in 
relation to the Christian life and the work of the church. Special 
“services” for this meeting will be printed in the BrpLicaL WoRLD 
during the summer, and single copies will be furnished separately to 
persons not having access to this journal. The codperation of thou- 
sands of ministers in this plan will be secured. 

It is intended that the Sunday services shall be followed immedi- 
ately by the organization of church Bible classes under the direction 
of the pastor, or of those whom he may select. These may be weekday 
classes in afternoon or evening, adult classes in the regular Bible 
school, or in connection with the Young People’s Society; perhaps 
in some churches all of these classes will be possible. 

The Councit oF SEvENTY desires expressly to state that this 
movement represents @// Bible study, not that of any denomination or 
school of interpretation. It calls for no special set of books or study 
taaterial. very minister is urged to observe the day, and to see that 
classes are organized; the particular course of study and the manner 
of its pursuit being left to his own discretion. The Institute will, how- 
ever, be glad to send to any minister who wishes to introduce its par- 
ticular method of work, material for examination in advance. 

A special pledge of codperation in this Bible-study movement has 
been prepared, which will be found in the advertising pages of this 
issue of the BipticaL WorLpD. It is especially requested that every 
reader who feels stirred to take part in this movement for more and 
better Bible study should subscribe to this pledge and, cutting it out 
of the magazine, forward it by mail to the AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
SACRED LITERATURE, Hyde Park, Chicago, IIl. 
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GAork and GHorkers. 


A CARRIAGE road will soon be constructed between Jerusalem and 
Nablus. 

Dr. WALLACE N. STEarns, who has been for some years a student 
in New Testament Greek at Harvard University, has been appointed 
to an instructorship in biblical Greek in that institution. 

THE second and concluding volume of Professor Ganneau’s Arche- 
ological Researches, dealing with “Jerusalem and its Neighborhood,” 
is now published. The edition is limited to five hundred copies, and 
the price of the two volumes is £12 12s. 

THE retirement of Dr. Philip S. Moxom from the presidency of 
the Bible Normal College, of Springfield, Mass., is announced. Rev. 
David Allen Reed, who was the former president of the institution, 
has again been appointed to that office, and Mr. George H. Archibald, 
of Montreal, has been made vice-president and financial secretary of 
the institution. 

THE Critical Review, now published by Messrs. Williams & Norgate, 
is to be published bimonthly instead of quarterly, in January, March, 
May, July, September, November. The subscription price is somewhat 
increased, to 8s. 6d. annually. The body type of the magazine has 
been changed to a larger size, which is easier for the eyes, but consid- 
erably decreases the amount of the contents. 


AN event of interest to biblical scholars of America will be the 
presence in this country, during the early summer, of Professor J. 
Rendel Harris, of Cambridge University, England, who will give the 
Library Lectures at Haverford College, Pennsylvania, an institution 
at which he was for some time a professor ; he will also take part in the 
Friends’ Summer School at Haverford, in the latter part of June. 

More than three hundred scholars and specialists are at work on 
The Jewish Encyclopedia, which, when completed, will be published by 
the Funk & Wagnalls Co. This work will be issued in twelve vol- 
umes, and comprises the history, religion, literature, and customs of 
the Jewish people from the earliest times to the present day. The 
managing editor is Dr. Isidore Singer, of Vienna. The list of collabo- 
rators includes some of the most eminent scholars of the age. 
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WE have received from the Light Street Presbyterian Church, of 
Baltimore, Md., a manual of their Bible school, which shows the sys- 
tem of grading there adopted, and the courses of study which make 
up the school’s curriculum. There is much to commend in the ideas 
which this church has worked out. We have no doubt that they would 
be glad to assist other schools with specific information of their 
methods upon request. The pastor is Rev. William L. Everitt, to 
whom such requests might be made. 

Rass Isaac M. Wisk, founder and president of the Hebrew Union 
College at Cincinnati, Ohio, died on March 26 last, at the age of 
eighty-one years. Dr. Wise was born in Austria, and received his 
training in the universities of Prague and of Vienna. He came to 
this country in 1846, acting as rabbi with a congregation in Albany 
until 1849, when he changed to a similar position in Cincinnati, and 
continued to hold this office up to the close of his life. He has been 
for years one of the most respected and influential of Jewish scholars 
in this country, and his death is a great loss to the institution of which 
he was the head and to Judaism in America. 


In the Zeitschrift fiir Theologie und Kirche (Vol. 1X, No. 1) Erich 
Foerster makes what is probably the first attempt of its kind to deter- 
mine from the published utterances of prominent contemporaries in 
the departments of technical scholarship, politics, and belles-lettres, 
the attitude of non-theological educated circles of Germany toward 
Christianity. The discussion of ninety-six pages is full of valuable 
citations which show that the position of these circles is more favorable 
toward Christianity, though not to the traditional forms, than has. 
generally been supposed to be the case. The article is an exceptionally 
valuable contribution to modern religious thought. 

THE death of President Edward C. Mitchell, D.D., of Leland Uni- 
versity, New Orleans, La., took place on February 27 last. The sev- 
enty years of Dr. Mitchell’s life have been busy and useful ones. He 
was graduated from Colby University in 1849, and from Newton Theo- 
logical Institution in 1853. Since that time he has held professorships 
in Shurtleff College, in Regent’s Park College, London, in the Baptist 
Theological School in Paris, in the Roger Williams University, Nash- 
ville, Tenn.; and for the last thirteen years he has been president of 
Leland University. His most valuable contribution to the study of 
the Bible is the Critical Handbook of the Greek New Testament, pub- 
lished (second edition) by Messrs. Harper & Brothers, 1896. 
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THE CuHicaGo SocIETY OF BIBLICAL RESEARCH held its twenty- 
fourth regular session on March 17 in Chicago. The following papers. 
were presented: ‘Prophecy and the Sign,” by Dr. J. W. Zaring, of 
Garrett Biblical Institute; ‘Exegetical Note upon Amos 5: 26,” by 
Dr. W. Muss-Arnolt, of the University of Chicago; “Nominal Sen- 
tences in the Psalms, and a Critical Note upon Psalm 49: 8-10,” by 
Professor A. S. Carrier, of McCormick Theological Seminary; and 
“The Beatitudes of Jesus,” by Professor C. W. Votaw, of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. The annual election of officers resulted in the 
appointment of Professor Charles Horswell, of Garrett Biblical Insti- 
tute, as president of the society for the ensuing year, and the reélec- 
tion of Professor Carrier as secretary and Professor Votaw as treasurer. 


THE small monthly organ of the Southern Presbyterian Theological 
Seminary at Columbia, S. C., the Bible Student and Religious Outlook, 
edited by Professors McPheeters, Smith, and Brimm, entered upon a 
somewhat larger field at the beginning of this year by securing the 
editorial codperation of Professors Warfield and Davis, of Princeton 
Theological Seminary, and of Dr. Purves, now a New York pastor. 
The size of the magazine has been increased to sixty pages, the name 
has been shortened to the Bible Student, and the price has been 
increased to $2 a year. The publication aims to represent what has 


come to be known as the “ Princeton school” of biblical interpreta- 
tion, which regards with distrust and disapproval the work that is 
being done by the present generation of biblical scholars, so far as its. 
results deviate from that interpretation of the Bible which was current 
a generation ago. 


One wonders why the editors of the Journal of Theological Studies, 
the new theological journal of the universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, did not do the public the favor of beginning their publication 
on the calendar year. It isan awkward English custom, which should 
be dropped, to make a volume begin in the month of October. This is. 
perfectly clear to one who wishes to bind up and refer to the back vol- 
umes of a journal. The German practice is the right one, namely, to 
refer to a magazine article, not by the number of the vo/ume in which it 
appeared, but by the year. This enables one, not only to find the 
article as readily, but also to note the time at which it was written, a 
matter of much importance. There would seem to be no excuse for a 
new magazine to perpetuate the old inconvenient method whereby the 
volume runs across two years, so that reference to it by the year is. 
excluded.] |Even yet this Journa/ should change to the even year, by 
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putting five numbers into Vol. I, making Vol. II begin with January, 
1g01. Just this method was pursued two years ago by the Zheologische 
Rundschau. 

A new German quarterly review has just been established, the first 
number of which appeared in February; the subsequent numbers for 
the year will appear in May, August, and November. The title of the 
periodical is the Zeitschrift fiir die neutestamentliche Wissenschaft und 
die Kunde des Urchristentums. The publisher is Ricker, Giessen, and 
the annual subscription is M. ro. It will be edited by Dr. Erwin 
Preuschen, the collaborator with Professor Harnack on the massive 
work, Geschichte der altchristlichen Litteratur bis Eusebius, and the 
associate editors will be Professors Achelis, Bousset, and Schiirer, of 
GGttingen ; Professors Baldensperger, O. Holtzmann, and Kriiger, of 
Giessen ; Professors Bornemann and Wernle, of Basel; Professor Deiss- 
mann, of Heidelberg; Professors Grafe and Meyer, of Bonn; Pro- 
fessor J. H. Holtzmann, of Strassburg ; Professor Jiilicher, of Marburg ; 
Professor Schmiedel, of Ziirich ; Professor Wrede, of Breslau ; and Pro- 
fessors Harnack, von Soden, Weinel, and Wendland, of Berlin. 

The review promises to occupy the advance position advocated by 
Wrede, Kriiger, Bousset, and others, whereby what they consider an 
artificial barrier about apostolic Christianity is removed, and the 
development of Christian thought, practice, and literature is traced 
continuously from Jesus down. There is much truth in the conten- 
tion that New Testament Christianity has often been isolated from 
primitive Christianity outside of the New Testament, contemporaneous 
and subsequent, and therefore we have something to learn from these 
scholars. We shall be greatly helped in discovering how far they are 
right by this periodical which will aim first of all to expound their 
ideas, and to apply them to the study of early Christianity. The 
Zeitschrift does not intend to give general reviews of current publica- 
tions, but will notice at some length and critically the few most impor- 
tant new works as they appear; also, a bibliography will be furnished 
semi-annually, attached to the second and fourth numbers of the year. 
We have abundant reason to welcome this new periodical, for while 
theology in all its branches is a field occupied by many journals, latest 
of all by the English Journal of Theological Studies, the field of New 
Testament and sub-New Testament Christianity has not received 
adequate attention. 
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Book Rediews. 


The Revelation of Jesus: A Study of the Primary Sources of 
Christianity. By Grorce H. Pu.D., D.D., Pro- 
fessor of New Testament Literature and Interpretation in 
Chicago Theological Seminary. New York: The Macmillan 
Co., 1899. Pp. xi+ 375. $1.25. 

This 1s a treatise on that branch of biblical theology which is better 
known as the teaching of Jesus. The author himself so classifies it in 
his preface in putting it side by side with Wendt’s well-known work 
under that title. We may note, however, by the way, that in speaking 
of Professor Wendt’s Teaching of Jesus as the only scientific work in 
this line accessible to readers of English, Dr. Gilbert has either nar- 
rowed down the sense of the term “scientific” much more than he 
ought to have done, or else has forgotten some other treatises of con- 
siderable importance, notably the late Professor Bruce’s Kingdom of 
God. However this may be, his own aim is to give a scientific and 
comprehensive view of the thoughts of Jesus regarding God, man, and 
his own work and person, and the destiny of the movement which he 
was consciously starting in the world. 

In doing this work Dr. Gilbert is evidently conscious that either 
his method or the results he has reached are somewhat out of the usual 
order, and are liable to be misunderstood or wrongly judged by the 
public. He claims that his object has been purely that of the his- 
torian, and asks the reader to use none but the historical tests in form- 
ing an estimate of the work (p. viii). The question of its harmony or 
lack of harmony with any given creed can be one only of secondary 
interest. Taking Dr. Gilbert at his word, we would note first of all the 
praiseworthiness of his aim and the validity and value of his method. 
No lover of the truth will shrink from or object to the study of the reve- 
lation of Jesus historically. We may go farther and say that no lover 
of the truth will wish to study the subject in any other than the spirit 
of willingness to abide by the results of historical investigation, modi- 
fying his theological views, if need be, in order to harmonize them 
with such results. Therefore the question we ask is: Has Professor 
Gilbert used the historical method pure and simple? Our answer must 
depend on what we mean by historical method. If by this term is 
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meant simply a refusal to allow weight to earlier views on the char- 
acter and person of Christ, we would say that Professor Gilbert has 
complied with this condition. He does not allow traditional views as 
to what Jesus meant any value whatever. It cannot be said, it is true, 
that he approaches his subject as if it were virgin soil. He recognizes 
the value of the work of such men as Beyschlag and Wendt, with the 
latter of whom he is substantially in accord, but he does break away 
from traditional interpretations and aims to study his subject directly 
from the facts as found in the sources. 

But if by historical method we mean, as it seems to us we should 
mean, a thorough and comprehensive view of the field of historical 
investigation, we must decline to concede Professor Gilbert’s claim. 
In our judgment he has approached his task with preconceptions 
which cannot but vitiate his results. One of these is that the thought 
of the age of Jesus was possessed and controlled almost exclusively by 
the Messianic idea. That there were Messianic hopes rife among the 
Jews at the time of Jesus is undeniable. The existence of these ideas 
explains many facts in the life and teaching of Jesus. But that they 
so filled the minds of men as to furnish a sufficient explanation of the 
whole world of thought in which Jesus moved, we think is not the case. 
Yet, aside from the idea of the fatherhood of God, Professor Gilbert 
finds scarcely anything that Jesus taught which does not center about 
and receive its inspiration from the consciousness that he was the Mes- 
siah. His utterances as to his preéxistence are made because he con- 
ceived himself as the Messiah and believed that the Messiah had a part 
in the eternal plan of God. The sending of the Holy Spirit is 
promised because it is conceived to be a part of the Messiah’s work. 
The resurrection from the dead is necessary to complete the Messianic 
ideal in his mind, therefore it is foreshadowed. ‘The second advent is 
simply an inevitable corollary of the Messiah’s earthly mission. These, 
to say nothing of the many obvious applications of the Messianic idea, 
are some of the instances in which that idea is pressed into service 
as a universal solvent of all obscurity and difficulty. As might be 
expected, in the effort to use the idea everywhere as a sufficient 
explanation, Professor Gilbert has been compelled (of course uncon- 
sciously) to resort to forced interpretations. When we remember that 
men like Wellhausen and Lietzmann deny that Jesus used even such a 
phrase as “the Son of Man” in the Messianic sense, we cannot but 
look upon Professor Gilbert’s confident use of this as a key-thought to 
the whole situation as misleading. The historical method in the 
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narrow sense has in this instance been misdirected by a misconception 
of the historical situation, and fails of satisfactory results because it is 
not associated with the historical method in the broader sense. 

Space does not permit of our speaking at length of another mis- 
reading of the historical situation by Professor Gilbert, namely, the 
exclusion of all philosophical ideas from the world in which Jesus 
moved. This is quite fashionable at the present time. But, in view 
of the works of Philo and the undoubted influence of Alexandrian on 
Palestinian thought both before and after Christ, is it reasonable ? 
Finally, we think that Professor Gilbert has made a mistake in follow- 
ing Wendt in the matter of giving the teaching of Jesus according to 
the fourth gospel along with the synoptics. We think the treatment 
of the subject upon the basis of the synoptics alone, reserving the 
reports of John for a Johannine theology, so called, yields much clearer 


and surer results. 
A. C. ZENOs. 
McCorMICK THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
Chicago, Ill. 


The waters of the Rhone as they enter Lake Leman are opaque and 
muddy with glacier drift, but a bare thousand yards away one can look 


down to marvelous depths of pellucid clearness. The change is sim- 
ply a process of classification. The sand and grit has sunk to its proper 
level. The stillness of the deep lake has permitted the natural separa- 
tive work of gravitation to take place. So with the relatively new 
science of biblical theology which Professor Gilbert applies to the 
teaching of Jesus, as Professor Stevens, of Yale, has applied it to that 
of Paul and John, and the New Testament writers generally. We can 
believe his assurance that his effort to classify the teachings of Jesus 
has been purely historical, for well we know that no such simple, lucid, 
self-consistent result could be attained without the conscientious elimi- 
nation of all known theological bias. Rarely is it possible to combine 
such depth of sympathetic insight into the meaning of Jesus’ words 
and such a comprehensive grasp of the subject in its main divisions 
of the nature of the kingdom and of the person of the Messiah, with a 
simplicity of style which makes even the abstruse easy. The teaching 
of Jesus on both classes of subjects becomes intelligible, consistent, 
natural. And in this word we have defined the very trait which to that 
large class for whom the “ natural” must perforce exclude the “ super- 
natural” is the book’s unpardonable fault. 
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The teaching of Jesus turns out to be not theological, his Messianic 
consciousness not metaphysical. For us this is an inevitable conse- 
quence of following the historical method. ‘Those who cannot tolerate 
the result should define a better method. 

And yet, while our praise is ardent and sincere, extending to the 
entire outline of the result, we cannot but think Professor Gilbert has 
some things yet to learn in the line of that method he so conscientiously 
applies. His great German predecessors have prefaced their study of 
the interpretation with a comparative criticism of the sources.’ Pro- 
fessor Gilbert has prefixed a similar brief discussion to his Life of Jesus. 
His effort to maintain the historian’s attitude is genuine, but not wholly 
unfettered as yet from unconscious assumptions of the old inerrancy 
theory. He is far from uncritical, and allows it to appear some- 
times that he sees a distinction between the actual teaching, especially 
when variously reported, and the evangelists’ notion of its meaning. 
He also classifies the teaching of the fourth gospel by itself. In general 
his sympathetic insight and broad reading make his conclusions as a 
whole strikingly true and trustworthy. But what else can it be but an 
unconscious preconception that the representation of the fourth gospel 
cannot be so widely different from the synoptic as would preclude direct 
apostolic authorship, when, after a long attempt to show that the doc- 
trine of preéxistence in this gospel is purely ideal, he winds up (p. 225) 
with the argument that a personal preéxistence cannot be implied 
because pre-Christian sources have no more conception of this than the 
synoptists, Zgnoring the possible influence of the epistles of Paul? 

Nor can it be called critical to build an important element of the 
argument on Matt. 12:40 as against Luke 11: 29 f. (pp. 246 ff.), the 
former verse being one which Westcott and Hort select as in their 
opinion more likely to be an interpolation than any other in the New 
Testament not actually witnessed against by MSS. 

Similarly the attempted distinction between “a farousia with the 
clouds,” which Jesus expected during the lifetime of that generation, 
and “a parousia with the angels” at the end of the world (pp. 311— 
31), gives us an almost painful surprise after so much that shows the 
author’s willingness to take the Scripture record as it is, without fear 
or subterfuge. 

But these are motes; survivals of a frankly disavowed precritical 
method. And faulty as we must declare this almost indiscriminate 


* The first volume of Wendt’s great work, hitherto the sole scientific discussion of 
the subject in English, is characteristically /e/t untranslated by the publishers. 
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treatment of what the author calls “the primary sources,” it is a fault 
in the right direction, not a dogmatist’s, but a historian’s instinctive 
clinging to the last letter of his documents. 

Many and many a student will justly thank God for Professor 
Gilbert’s interpretation of the teaching of Jesus in the light of that 
teaching itself. 


Benj. W. Bacon. 
YALE UNIVERSITY, 


New Haven, Conn. 


The Christology of Jesus: Being His Teaching concerning Him- 
self according to the Synoptic Gospels. By Rev. JAMES 
STALKER, M.A., D.D. New York: A.C. Armstrong & Son, 
1899. Pp. xvi+ 298. $1.50. 


Dr. James Stalker is known everywhere as the author of admirable 
works upon the life and teachings of Christ. This, his most recent 
volume, is by far the most ambitious of any work he has thus far 
published, and is intended to form one of a series of works upon the 
teaching of Jesus. In the present volume, which is apparently the 
Cunningham Lectures of 1899, Dr. Stalker discusses Jesus’ own teach- 
ing concerning himself, as it is recorded in the synoptic gospels. His 
work falls into six parts, the first being introductory, dealing with the 
importance of the teaching of Jesus, and the other five chapters dealing 
with the Son of Man, the Son of God, the Messiah, the Redeemer, the 
Judge. In addition there are two appendices, one being a critique of 
Wendt’s first and untranslated volume, and the other a discussion of 
the book of Enoch. Dr. Stalker writes in his usual clear and attractive 
style, occupying a position which, though thoroughly conservative, is 
at the same time not untouched by the scholarship of the day. It 
would be difficult to find a better statement than that upon p. 2g: 
“The use of Scripture, and especially the words of Jesus, is not to 
supersede the spiritual and intellectual processes of the church’s life 
by supplying her with dogmas ready-made, but to give stimulus and 
direction to these processes.” In his study of the Son of Man Dr. 
Stalker seems at his best, while in all the other chapters he furnishes 
much that is helpful. The volume on the whole is to be thoroughly 
commended for its frank admission of the distinction between the 
presentation of Jesus in the synoptists and that in the fourth gospel, as 
well as for its numerous other excellencies. 
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But just because the book is to be heartily welcomed, its very 
excellence leads us to pay special attention to certain of its positions 
as not merely characteristic of the author himself, but of a wide school 
of thought. First of all, one cannot but notice its constant belittling 
of German scholarship. Such statements as those on pp. 37, 38, and 
elsewhere as regards German works upon the sources of the gospel 
read as if they were written by a man farthest possible removed from 
the breadth of reading displayed by Dr. Stalker. Dr. Stalker seems to 
be oblivious to the practically unanimous conclusions of New Testa- 
ment scholars as regards the synoptic gospels, apparently knows little 
of post-canonical literature outside the book of Enoch, and comes into 
the current of scientific theology which deals with the teaching of 
Jesus with as much surprise and occasional contempt as if he had never 
heard of Wendt. In a discussion of such a term as “the Son of Man” 
it is hardly sufficient (p. 72) to call the opinion of Wellhausen, Lietz- 
mann, and Schmid a theory “‘hardly serious enough for discussion — 
one of those fours de force by which the German Privatdocent seeks to 
attract public attention.” 

Certain positions taken by Dr. Stalker himself are certainly novel. 
Probably few people would hold that “Jesus speaks like one to whom 
the scenery of the other world is native and familiar. Thus he says 
that a sparrow does not fall but God marks, and that the hairs of those 
whom he is dissuading from carefulness are all numbered.” ‘The same 
charge of ingenuity almost, if not quite, unbased on facts is to be 
found in his discussion of the so-called “quiet” in the land. But one 
is altogether amazed in finding at the close of his discussion of the 
kingdom of God (pp. 166, 167) a protest against the habit of English 
nonconformists of reviving the use of the term. ‘We are very 
remote,” he says, ‘“‘now from the world to which it belonged. What- 
ever may be the case in Germany, to our ears the phrase as a name 
for Christianity has a sound of precocity and make-believe, and there 
are far better names for the same thing. It is a return from the 
spirit to the letter, an attempt to force thought back into a form which 
it has long outgrown.” 

But perhaps the most disappointing piece of exegetical procedure 
is Dr. Stalker’s discussion of Jesus’ conception of himself as the 
Redeemer. The passages which he treats under this head are those 
which have to do with Jesus’ reference to his own death. Of these 
sayings Dr. Stalker finds “only two in the synoptists” which distinctly 
give expression to Christ’s consciousness of what his death was to 
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effect for mankind : the one is, “The Son of Man came to give his life 
a ransom for many,” and the other, “ This is the new testament in my - 
blood.” In discussing the first passage Dr. Stalker insists that in 
every ransom there must be three parties: “first, the person to be 
ransomed ; second, the giver ; and third, the receiver of the ransom” 
(p. 180). On the strength of this statement he goes on to hold that 
Jesus taught that “ by far the most important effect of his death was its 
effect upon the mind of God.” He further declares that “to give his 
life a ransom sounds uncommonly like a reminiscence of the words of 
Isaiah, that he shall make his soul an offering for sin. If this be cor- 
rect, Jesus must have thought of himself as the servant of the Lord, 
about whose substitution for sinners such wonderful things are said by 
Isaiah.” One would think that Dr. Stalker was giving the Pauline 
interpretation of Jesus’ death, but on the contrary (p. 188) he declares : 
“TI am holding rightly to the exposition of the words of Jesus 
himself, without adding or speculating.” And this ransoming Dr. 
Stalker finally defines as follows: ‘It removed an obstacle to the free 
outflow of the divine love. It effected this by annihilating sin, and 
this is what is implied in the idea of ransom.’’ Such exegesis shows 
that Dr. Stalker has failed to grasp Jesus’ conception of the vicarious 
element of his own life, just as he has failed to appreciate the signifi- 
cance of the term “kingdom of God” in the teaching of Jesus. 

We have already expressed our appreciation of the undoubted 
excellencies of the book. We believe it will do good service. But he 
who would write upon Jesus’ thought of himself should not begin such a 
work by rejecting with contempt critical scholarship, and then reading 
into scattered sayings of Jesus a theology correctly enough drawn 
from Paul, but utterly foreign to the words of Jesus as recorded in the 
synoptists. S. M. 


A History of the Textual Criticism of the New Testament. By 
Proressor Marvin R. Vincent, D.D. New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1899. Pp. xii+185. $0.75. 


The magnificent work done upon the text of the New Testament 
by the last generation of scholars, particularly by Tischendorf, Tre- 
gelles, and Hort, might have led one to suppose that little was left to 
be done in this direction —that the text had been restored by them to 
a form as near the original as the data now extant make possible. 
The results of the arduous and scholastic labors of these great text 
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critics have converged so completely that the texts produced by them 
agree entirely in principle, and differ only in comparatively few and 
unimportant details. Nevertheless, this has not been the signal for a 
cessation of work in this field. On the contrary, the residuum of dis- 
agreement, the revaluation of some of the data, and the recovery of some 
new text-critical material have aroused more interest and attracted more 
study than even the last generation gave to the subject. The so-called 
Western, or better the Syro-Latin, text of which Codex Bezz is the 
special representative, appeals to the present generation of scholars as 
having a greater significance for the New Testament text than was 
accorded to it by Tischendorf, Tregelles, and Hort. Consequently a 
new school has arisen which maintains that the fundamental problems 
of New Testament textual criticism are still not completely solved, 
that the current standard texts are not to be regarded as final, and that 
we must move forward to a still better text than any which has yet 
been constructed. This is the position of B. Weiss, Nestle, Blass, 
Bousset, Belser, Salmon, and many others. 

But we do well to consider the long way we have already come. 
Many scholars in many centuries have wrestled with the intricate prob- 
lems of the New Testament text. Textual criticism has grown gradu- 
ally into a science, the text has been restored from well-nigh chaos to 
comparative order, and we have reason to suppose that we are today 
nearer to the “‘autographic”’ text of the New Testament than even the 
Christians of the fourth century were. The story of this progress is an 
interesting and instructive one, effective for the removal of many false 
conceptions about the Bible which in times of ignorance have grown 
up in people’s minds and have passed over into the common stock of 
traditional belief. 

It is this story which Professor Vincent has undertaken to tell in 
the volume here under review. It isa popular account of the trans- 
mission of the New Testament text by manuscripts, versions, patristic 
quotations, and much later by printed editions, with a characterization 
and estimate of the work done by successive scholars in this field. 
There are evident in the book a good knowledge of the subject, a wise 
discrimination in the selection of material, a skilful handling and pres- 
entation of technical matters, and a clear, attractive style, which, 
joined with well-chosen typographical features and a series of excel- 
lent illustrations of manuscripts and editions of the New Testament, 
make a book of great merit and usefulness to the non-professional 
student of the Bible. For such it is intended, and to such we heartily 
recommend it. C. W. V. 
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hoeck & Ruprecht, 1900. Pp. 119. M. 2.80. 

*GRay, G. B. The Divine Discipline of Israel. London: A. & C. Black, 
Ig00. Pp. 128. 2s. 6d., 

SIMPSON, WILLIAM. The Jonah Legend: a suggestion of interpretation. 
London: Grant Richards, 1899. Pp. 182. 7s. 6d., mez. 

The interpretation here elaborated is that the story of Jonah as found in the Old 
Testament was the literalizing into historical fact of what was at first an initiatory 
legend. The author argues that initiatory rites are very ancient, and that they were 
regenerative in their symbolism ; the novitiate went through rites which implied a 
simulating of death, followed by a new birth. He traces in other folk-lore similar 
stories, arising from similar initiatory rites, and concludes that the account of Jonah in 
the fish had such an origin. 

BACHER, W. Die Alteste Terminologie der jiidischen Schriftenauslegung. 
Ein Worterbuch der bibelexegetischen Kunstsprache der Tannaiten. 
Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1899. Pp. viii 207. M. 8.50. 
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GavuTIER, L. Aux puits d’Abraham. Revue chrétienne, March, 1900, 
PP- 179-92. 

BLACK, ARMSTRONG. Joseph: An Ethical and Biblical Study, III. Gen. 
37 :29-35. Expositor, March, 1900, pp. 217-30. 

PRASEK, J. V. On the Question of the Exodus, II, II]. Expository Times, 
March, April, 1900, pp. 251-4, 319-22. 

ScHMIDT, O. P. The Site of Pi-hahiroth, Exod. 14:2. &zb/ia, March, 1900, 
pp. 604-7. 

Davis, J.D. The Sin Offering. Bible Student, February, 1900, pp. 72-6. 

BEECHER, W. J. Is the Chronicler a Veracious Historian for the Post-exilian 
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D6LLER, J. Textkritische Bemerkungen zu Ps. 22 (21):17. 
Quartalschrift, Heft 2, 1900, pp. 174-9. 


Theologische 


KAMPHAUSEN, A. Reviewof Recent Literature on the Hagiographa: Psalms, 
Proverbs, Job. Theologische Rundschau, March, 1900, pp. 90-108. 


TAYLOR, JOHN. Review of Guthe’s “History of the People of Israel.” 
Expository Times, March, 1900, pp. 260-62. 


MARGOLIOUTH, D.S. Lines of Defence of the Biblical Revelation: II. The 
Wisdom of Ben-Sira and the Wisdom of Solomon. Zxfosztor, March, 
1900, pp. 186-93. 

SCHECHTER, S._ The Origin of the ‘Original Hebrew” of Ecclesiasticus, II. 
Critical Review, March, 1goo, pp. 116-29; Expository Times, March, 
1900, pp. 285-7. 

PETERS, NORBERT. Zur Strophik des Ecclesiasticus. Zheologische Quar- 
talschrift, Heft 2, 1900, pp. 180-93. 

Moutton, J. H. The Iranian Background of Tobit. Lxfository Times, 
March, 1900, pp. 257-60. 

The book of Tobit is Median folk-lore. In Media the Semitic and Iranian 
elements met. This book is a rewriting of a romance, written perhaps in Old 
Persian, by some Jew resident in Media. The work was rewritten for the purpose of 
accommodating it throughout for the edification of other Jews, and was in Aramaic. 
Such an origin explains the prominence in the book of the burial of the dead, the 
glorification of consanguineous marriage as a religious duty, Asmodzus and the 
mode of vanquishing him, and the places in which the plot of the story is set, besides 
other features. 

NEW TESTAMENT. 
BOOKS. 

*GRANE, W.L. Hard Sayings of Jesus Christ. A study in the mind and 
method of the Master. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1899. Pp. 
226. $1.50. 


CAMPBELL, CoLin. The First Three Gospels in Greek, arranged in parallel 
columns. Second edition, revised. London: Williams & Norgate, 
1899. Pp. 223. 55., met. 

In this new edition Dr. Campbell’s work is much improved by thorough revision 
and rearrangement. The text used is that of Tischendorf’s eighth edition, rather than, 
as we should have expected and preferred, the text of Westcott and Hort. There are 
not a few books, mainly German, presenting a synopsis in Greek of the first three 
gospels. This one has good qualities, though there are important respects in which 
it could still be improved. The varying width of the columns, the crowding of the 
matter on the page, the deficient scheme of chapter notation, the small type of the sec- 
tion headings, the unnecessary dashes all over the pages, leave much to be desired. 
It still remains for some publisher to issue an ideal work of this sort forSEnglish 
readers. 


* WRIGHT, ARTHUR. The Gospel according to St. Luke in Greek. New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1900. Pp. 270. $2.50, met. 
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WATTERICH, J. Die Gegenwart des Herrn im heiligen Abendmahl. Eine 
biblische-exegetische Untersuchung. Heidelberg: Winter, 1900. Pp. 
88. M. 4. 

BarTH, F. Die Hauptprobleme des Lebens Jesu. Giitersloh: C. Bertels- 
mann, 1899. Pp. 287. M. 4. 

FISHER, R.H. The Four Gospels. London: Hodder & Stoughton, 1899. 
Pp. 128. Is. 6d. 

*Luckock, H. M. The Special Characteristics of the Four Gospels. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1900. Pp. 278. $1.50. 


SENSE, P.C. A Free Inquiry into the Origin of the Fourth Gospel. London: 
Williams & Norgate, 1899. Pp. 456. 7s. 6d. 

This book stands at the farthest bound of destructive criticism. The writer 
regards Cerinthus, the Gnostic Christian of the first century, as the author of the 
gospel. The method and the conclusions will appear deficient to the sober historical 
school of biblical investigators. 

*LocK, WALTER. St. Paul the Master-Builder. New York: New Amster- 
dam Book Co., 1900. Pp. 124. $1.25. 


*STEVENS, G. B. The Messages of Paul, arranged in historical order, 
analyzed, and freely rendered in paraphrase. Messages of the Bible. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1900. Pp 268. $1.25. 

*BENSON, E. W. The Apocalypse: an introductory study of the Revelation 
of St. John. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1900. Pp. 199. $3.50. 

*Jacospus, M. W. A Problem in New Testament Criticism. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1900. Pp. 281. $1.50. 


*MuzzrEy, D.S. The Rise of the New Testament. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co., 1900. Pp. 146. $1.25. 


*RiGGs, J. S. History of the Jewish People in the Maccabean and Roman 
Periods. Historical Series for Bible Students. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1900. Pp. 317. $1.25. 


ARTICLES, 
Purves, G. T. The Virgin Birth. Bzble Student, January, 1900, pp. 38-44. 


Vos, GEERHARDUS. The Ministry of John the Baptist. Bzble Student, Janu- 
ary, 1900, pp. 26-32. 


White, N. J.D. The First Miracle and the Exaltation of Christ’s Human 
Nature. Zxfositor, March, 1900, pp. 177-86. 

The theory of Mr. White is that Jesus intended, in the miracle at Cana, to sym- 
bolize his resurrection, in addition to illustrating the effect of the power of God intro- 
duced into human society by the incarnation. Until the resurrection the perfection of 
the humanity of Christ was relative, not absolute. On that third day, after the silent 
journey, there was a changing of water into wine, and the mystical union or marriage 
between Christ and his church was initiated. Concerning Mr. White’s hypothesis, one 
might possibly concede that the fourth evangelist has found this hidden symbolic 
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meaning in this Cana miracle, but it would be still more difficult to believe that Jesus 
himself intended any such occult significance in his genial act. 


ALLEN, W. C. The Dependence of St. Matthew, chaps. I-13, upon St. 
Mark. L£xfository Times, March, 1900, pp. 279-84. 


WARFIELD, B. B. The Human Development of Jesus. Bible Student, Jan- 
uary, 1900, pp. I2-I9. 

WHITEFOORD, B. Christ and Human Emotions. Zxfositor, March, 1900, 
pp. 193-202. 
Jesus shared with men, fully and completely, all human emotions. It is natural 
to link with his sacred person all those feelings which, as we are possessed by them, or 
exhibit them, seem to make the passages of life brighter and purer. But he participated 
also in those other feelings which are somber in character, and in expression are disquiet- 
ing, vexatious, and disturbing, such as fear, anger, sorrow, and anxiety. Only with him 
these emotions never spring from an unworthy source. The fear he felt was not cowardice, 
but a holy instinct in and through which real temptation was triumphantly met. The 
anger which he displayed was a deep displeasure, now felt against wilful, moral evil, 
now against deliberate hindrances to the good. The sorrow which he must so often 
have “dressed in smiles” sprang from the thought of his own awful task as the Savior 
of a sinful world. The anxiety which wrung his heart was due to the opposition or 
unbelief of those he had come to deliver. As Jesus is man’s pattern in the possession 
of such emotions, so he remains a perfect example in their expression. He realized in 
himself that adrdpxea to which moral philosophy, past and present, points as the ideal 
for the individual. These graver and distressful feelings were with him not only under 
complete control, but were guided and manifested for the advantage and blessing of 
others. None ever saw him angry or sad or vexed, without finding, if they would, some 
deeper sense of the sinfulness of sin, or some fresh token of the wealth of his love. 
Purves, G. T. The Feast of John 5:1. Bzble Student, March, 1900, pp. 
144-50. 

BANKS, J. S. Professor Deissmann on Jesus at Prayer (Christliche Welt, July 
27, 1899). Expository Times, March, 1900, pp. 270-73. 

Davis, J. D. Current Opinion on New Testament Demonology. Bible 
Student, March, 1900, pp. 132-41. 

STEWART, G. W._Jiilicher on the Nature and Purpose of the Parables, I. 
Expositor, March, 1900, pp. 231-40, 
WuitTon, J. M. Review of Gilbert’s ‘Revelation of Jesus.” Mew World, 

March, Ig00, pp. 147-50. 
BELSER, J. E. Zur Chronologie der evangelischen Geschichte. Theologische 
Quartalschrift, Heft 1, 1900, pp. 23-42. 

This article is a reply to Bebber’s Zer Chronologie des Lebens Jesu (1899), in 
which the hypothesis of a one-year public ministry of Jesus was advocated. It is main- 
tained by Belser that the reading 7d rdoxa in John 6:4 must be accounted genuine, 
which makes this hypothesis untenable ; and that against it also is the fact that the 
feeding of the five thousand in John 6:5 ff., which is generally conceded to be identical 
with the similar incident in the synoptic gospels, seems by them to be placed in the 
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spring about passover time (see especially Mark 6: 39). Belser therefore favors a two- 

year public ministry, which began about three months before the passover of 29 A. D. 

and ended at the passover of 31 A. D. On the other hand, he regards the hypothesis 

of a three- or four-year public ministry as no longer defensible. 

REID, JOHN. The Missionary Methods of the Apostles, III. Zxfosttory 
Times, March, 1900, pp. 266-9. 


Ramsay, W. M. Historical Commentary on the Epistles to the Corinthians, 
XII-XVI. L£xfositor, March, 1900, pp. 203-17. 

WALKER, Dawson. Review of Ramsay’s “ Historical Commentary on St. 
Paul’s Epistle to the Galatians.” Crétical Review, March, 1900, pp. 
138-45. 

BriGGs, EMILIE G. The Date of the Epistle of St. Paul to the Galatians. 
New World, March, 1900, pp. 115-39. 

This is another of the many current elaborate discussions of the problems sur- 
rounding the conference at Jerusalem (Acts 15 : 1-29; Gal. 2: 1-10). The conclusions 
reached, which it 1s not here practicable to discuss, are: (1) that the conference 
recounted in Gal. 2: I-10 is a different one from that in Acts 15: 3-29, and preceded 
it in time, being identical with the visit to Jerusalem recorded in Acts 11: 30; 12:25; 
(2) that the collision between Peter and Paul at Antioch (Gal. 2: 11-21) is the same 
event as that of Acts 15:1, 2, which led to the conference described in Acts 15: 3-29; 
(3) that the decrees of Acts 15: 20, 29 are precisely historical; (4) and that the epistle 
to the Galatians, addressed to the churches of Paul’s first missionary journey, previous 
to the second journey and before the Jerusalem conference of Acts 15 : 3-29, was the 
earliest of all Paul’s extant epistles. 

WARSCHAUER, J. From Paul to John. Mew World, March, 1900, pp. 
49-77. 

The author attempts (1) to restate and estimate afresh Paul’s chief contribution to 
theology, and the doctrine, or the plexus of interrelated doctrines, most frequently asso- 
ciated with his name — justification by faith, and the vicarious atonement of Christ; 
(2) to indicate a certain transition, or rather transformation, in the domain of theo- 
logical thought which is now apparently in process of being accomplished, and whose 
main characteristic is a thorough reaction against Paulinism. 

SLEDD, ANDREW. St. Paul and Seneca. Methodist Review, March-April, 
1900, pp. 203-19. 

Harris, J. R. On Certain Obscure Names in the New Testament: A Problem 
in Paleography. Zxfosttor, March, April, 1900, pp. 161-77, 304-8. 

One of the tendencies discoverable in the early transmission of the New Testament 
was that of furnishing anonymous characters of the narrative with proper names, so as 
(for example) to identify more clearly such shadowy persons as the two crucified thieves, 
or the rich man at whose gate Lazarus lay, or the centurion at the cross. The various 
names which are given to the two thieves can be traced paleeographically to a common 
Greek source: Titus = Gistas = Pistos (miorés, believer), and Dumachus = Dysmas or 
Demas = Theomachus (eoudxos, one who resists God). The names seem, therefore, to 
originate in adjectives which describe the different attitude of the two thieves toward 
Christ on the cross, It is probable that the words appeared as titles to identify the 
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two figures in an early picture or mosaic of the crucifixion, or perhaps in an illumina- 
tion of a volume of the gospels. Nothing is easier than the misinterpretation of such 
names in a mosaic or partly effaced painting. Dr. Harris gives also a suggestion as. 
to the origin of the rich man’s name, which appears in tradition as Niniues=Finaeus. 
This may have arisen from an article prefixed to Diues (a rich man), hic diues; or from 
an interjection, suitable to pictorial representations, as en diues. 


RELATED SUBJECTS. 
BOOKS. 


*TERRY, M.S. The Sibylline Oracles. New edition. New York: Eaton & 
Mains, 1899. Pp. 292. $2. 


FISKE, JOHN. Through Nature to God. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
1899. Pp. 206. $1. 

In this little book Mr. Fiske continues his studies in religious philosophy along 
the line indicated by his /dea of God. The chief point of the first essay, “The Mys- 
tery of Evil,” is that the processes of cosmic evolution make evil a necessary thing in 
the education of a man’s moral nature, and that the Creator cannot be said, therefore, 
to have been either weak or wicked in allowing it. In his second essay, “ The Cosmic 
Roots of Love and Self-Sacrifice,” he argues that morality and duty are the legiti- 
mate and inevitable outcomes of the process of evolution. In his third part, ‘ The 
Eternal Need of Religion,” he controverts the position of certain recent writers, main- 
taining on the basis of cosmic evolution that ethics will never replace religion. The 
little volume is an exceedingly stimulating, and to our mind helpful, contribution to 
religious philosophy. 

*BuDGE, E. A. W. Egyptian Ideas of the Future Life. Books on Egypt and 
Chaldea. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co., 1899. Pp. 
198. 3s. 6d., met. 


FOWLER, W. W. The Roman Festivals of the Period of the Republic: an 
introduction to the study of the religion of the Romans. New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1899. Pp. 385. $1.25. 

This is a most painstaking and complete work, probably the best that could be 
put into the hands of a student; and even independent scholars cannot afford to neg- 
lect it. The Roman festivals are studied chronologically, and at the end the results 
of such study are succinctly stated. It is interesting to notice that the author maintains 
that “in the Roman religion, in spite of its dryness and formality, there was a distinct 
ethical and civilizing element.’”’? The development of this religion, however, he holds, 
was retarded by the rise of ritual, and by its contact with the elaborate polytheism of 
foreign peoples. 

WuippP_e, H. P. Lights and Shadows of a Long Episcopate. Being auto- 
biographical reminiscences and recollections. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co., 1899. Pp.576. $5. 

The author, Rt. Rev. Henry B. Whipple, D.D., LL.D., bishop of Minnesota, 
has had a long, interesting, and useful career in the Northwest, particularly in connec- 
tion with work among the Indians. This story of his life, written by himself, is read- 
able and informing as to the progress of civilization among the early tribes of America. 
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ARTICLES. 

SALMOND, S. D. F. Review of Charles’ “Critical History of the Doctrine of 
a Future Life in Israel, in Judaism, and in Christianity.” Cvrétical 
Review, March, 1900, pp. 167-73. 

CooKE, J. H. The Talmud. March, 1go00, pp. 599-604. 

STEWART, R. L. Shechem and its Environs; ‘ His Own City.” Bible Stu- 
dent, February, March, Igo0o, pp. 101-7, 151-6. 

Jackson, A. W. James Martineau. Mew World, March, 1900, pp. I-25. 

An able, appreciative sketch of the character and life-work of Dr. Martineau, 
one of the best reviews which have appeared since the great English theologian’s death 
last January. 

Brown, O. E. The Principal Writings of Dr. A. B. Bruce. Methodist 
Review, March-April, goo, pp. 182-202. 

CAVEN, WILLIAM. The Teaching of the Theological Class-Room in relation 
to the Spiritual Life of the Student. Presbyterian Quarterly, January, 
1900, pp. I-16. 

PorTER, F.C. The Ideals of Seminaries and the Needs of the Churches. 
New World, March, 1900, pp. 25-31. 

In the present discussion concerning theological seminaries three things at least 
seem clear: (1) The seminary should not attempt to repeat or supply the training of 
the college. The man who would enter upon a seminary course should have obtained 
in his college course an acquaintance with the natural sciences which shape the modern 
view of the world; with the psychological and sociological and historical sciences. 
which determine the modern view of man; with the literatures which contain the best 
thoughts and deepest feelings of humanity, and give form and voice to the spirit of 
past ages and of our own age; and he should have attained the power over himself 
to study and acquire as a man, rather than to need to be taught asa child. (2) The 
seminary cannot create character and talent. Good character and native capacity are 
essential in the minister, but he must bring these with him to the seminary. The 
seminary should not repel men of scientific training and original power by anything 
in the method or in the substance of its instruction which threatens intellectual honesty 
and self-respect. But it is the churches themselves that must attract men of high 
character and capacity for leadership into their service. By what they are, and by 
what they do for the world, the churches must make it evident to young men of talent 
and a right ambition that the ministry is a large office in which their manliness will 
have respect, and their capacity to work in and upon the world for good will have 
abundant opportunity, large freedom, and wide range. (3) The seminary should teach 
the principles, rather than anticipate the practice, of the ministerial profession. If 
there are in our profession no principles, no methods of reasoning, which govern prac- 
tice, and which theological schools can best furnish, such schools are unnecessary. 
The science of Christian theology is nothing but the knowledge of the Christian reli- 
gion. All the studies of a divinity school center and end in the question: What is 
Christianity ? What does it, and what does it not, claim and effect, promise and com- 
mand? Surely this knowledge deserves to be called the principle which underlies. 
and controls a minister’s work. It is of practical importance for a minister to answer 
correctly the question: What is Christianity? Is it a priesthood with miraculous. 
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functions ? Or is it an emotional experience of unethical nature and unnatural effect ? 
Or is it a social order in which individual claims and distinctions are denied ? Or, if 
it is simply the religion of Jesus, then what was the principle of his religion? Was 
it non-resistance in a sense opposed to government by force? Was it self-sacrifice 
in a sense opposed to ambition and culture? Was it a love of others that excludes 
all love of self? Was it a grace of God which makes all moral effort presumptuous 
and worthless? Was it a passive, patient expectation of a coming day which is to 
end and reverse all present tendencies? A minister’s practice will depend on his 
answer to such questions as these; and they are not questions that answer themselves. 
We cannot recover the thought of Christ without thoroughgoing historical research, 
which inevitably involves us in Hebrew and Greek, in textual criticism and literary 
criticism, in biblical and comparative religious history, and in the history of the Chris- 
tian church. 

The untrained mind confuses facts with the truths they illustrate, gives to words 
the sacredness which belongs to thoughts and to events the significance which belongs 
to forces. Nothing so helps one to distinguish between the body and the soul of reli- 
gion as historical study, and in this respect also it is the way of ways, for men of 
our time, by which to approach and to apprehend the essential principle of Christi- 
anity. A seminary cannot attempt any service which so well deserves to be called 
both scientific and practical as this: to prepare men to answer aright for themselves 
and for our age the question what Christianity is, by giving them the means and train- 
ing them in the method of a close approach to Christ and a true discernment of the 
essential and the eternal within the forms of religious thought and life. This is the 
science of Christian theology. It cannot be imparted as a result, but only won as a 
power, and the professional school is the place where it should be won. 

No briefer abstract of this important article by Professor Porter could have done 
justice to the deep insight and the sterling truth of his conception of what the theo- 
logical seminary should be and do. Let those who wish to understand the training 
which the minister of today requires ponder well the statements which are here repro- 
duced, or, still better, obtain and digest the entire article as published in the Mew 
World. Some clear, strong thinking on the part of many, just at this time, will 
greatly advance the cause of true religion. 
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